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FREE CHINA 


Takes Stock of Its Potentialities 


By Cuartes K. Mostkr, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE RECENT VISIT of Free China’s 

most gracious personage has stirred 
the American people to an interest in 
her country such as few have ever in- 
spired. Many have asked themselves 
and their neighbors, What is “Free” 
China? What sort of country is it? 
What can it contribute to the war effort 
of the United Nations? 

Free China is that part of our great 
sister republic of the Far East that has 
so far fought off occupation by the Jap- 
anese. It is a land of no determined 
boundaries nor areas, for they change 
from day to day with the movements of 
hostile armies. Perhaps it is better to 
begin a discussion of Free China with an 
effort to outline, first, what is Occupied 
China. 


What Japan Holds 


Occupied China is that area of China 
Proper and its dependencies which, since 
1937, has come under the control of 
Japan’s military forces. Excluding Man- 
churia, it includes almost the whole of 
North China as embraced in the Prov- 
inces of Hopeh, Hupeh, Shansi, Shan- 
tung, and Kiangsu—the last-named 
being the Province in Central China that 
contains Shanghai and the mouth of 
the Yangtze River. Minor areas in the 
Provinces of Suiyuan, in the extreme 
north; Anhwei in Central China; Che- 
kiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, and Kiangsi, 
south of the Yangtze; Honan and Hu- 
nan—on each side of the great river— 
and in Yunnan, in Southwest China, are 
also in Japanese hands. 

Look on the map that accompanies 
this article (p. 5), and you will see a 
heavy black line dropped due south along 
the Huang Ho, or Yellow River, border- 
ing Shansi Province nearly to Tung- 
kwan; thence right and southeastwards, 
and left again around Ichang, on the 
Yangtze; and then generally following 
down the right bank of the Yangtze 
to the coast below Ningpo. All the ter- 
ritory on the map between that black 
line and the sea is, nominally, under 
Japanese control and constitutes Occu- 
pied China. 

You will note, moreover, along the sea- 
coast black rings around the ports of 
Amoy, Swatow, the Canton area includ- 
ing Hong Kong, the French-owned area 
of Kwangchowwan, and Pakhoi. These 
are minor areas, too, but they are in 
most cases of extreme importance. They 
include all South China’s coastal ports, 


and nearly all its principal centers of 
trade and population. Only the narrow 
corridor controlled by the Japanese on 
each side of the Yangtze as far inland as 
Ichang, and including Shanghai, is of 
greater importance. 


Occupied Area Only 11 Percent 


Compared, however, with the remain- 
der of the Republic, the actual area un- 
der Japan’s nominal control amounts 
roughly to but 440,000 square miles, or 
scarcely 11 percent of the whole area of 
China and its dependencies (Mongolia, 
Sinkiang, and Tibet), excluding Man- 
churia. Japanese control in the Occu- 
pied areas, moreover, is actually con- 
fined mainly to the centers of population 
and to narrow zones of military occupa- 
tion along the railways, rivers, and other 
lines of communication. Of course 
these, in the main, control the areas 
they traverse; but away from the centers 
of population and communication lines 
Chinese guerrillas range freely in de- 
structive attacks upon the enemy, and 
thousands of Chinese villagers within the 
“occupied” area know little of the pres- 


ence or “oppression” of the conqueror. 
The magistrates and elders they have 
always known still administer the law, 
and collect the taxes. Now and again 
their sons, in the uniform of Chinese ir- 
regulars, steal into the villages after 
nightfall and tell them that the land is 
still not Japanese. 

The population of Occupied China is 
of greater significance than the area, 
including as it does the fertile and 
thickly inhabited Yangtze Valley and 
the main commercial and railway cen- 
ters. Estimates place the total Chinese 
population now under control of the 
Japanese at 175,000,000, exclusive of 
Manchuria; but this approximation of 
the people involved is subject to the same 
indeterminate fluctuations as the areas 
they occupy. This week a great city like 
Changsha, for example, may be occupied 
by Japanese troops and claimed by them; 
by next week National Chinese forces 
may have driven them out again and 
restored Changsha to Free China. 


Free China a Vast Area 


Free China today includes all the vast 
territory to the left of the black lines on 
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Chinese sampan transportation on the Yangtze. 
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the map, from Indochina to the borders 
of the Soviet Union. Much of this area, 
in West and Northwest China, is, how- 
ever, high mountain plateau and arid 
desert, remote from communication lines 
and thinly populated. The Provinces of 
Szechwan, Kweichow, Yunnan, and 
Kwangsi constitute the core of Free 
China, with Hunan, Kwangtung, and Ki- 
angsi its fringes to the east and south. 
Only two cities of Free China, Chung- 
king in Szechwan and Kunming in Yun- 
nan, are centers of large population and 
of modern industrial productivity. There 
are, however, several others which are 
rapidly developing with the pulsations 
of Free China’s daily progress: among 
them Chengtu, the old capital of Szech- 
wan, Changsha in Hunan—whenever it 
is not being bombed out of existence by 
the opposing armies—and Kweilin, in 
Kwangsi. A recent foreign observer 
describes Kweilin as a very fine city, with 
clean streets and well-stocked stores, and 
a good deal of intellectual ferment. In 
a way, says he, Kweilin has become the 
intellectual center of China, “with lots 
of stranded intellectuals sitting around 
together and producing ideas, and pub- 
lishing 84 (!) magazines.” 


Chungking the Nation's Heart 


Chungking is, of course, the capital 
and heart of Free China, where reside 
the Generalissimo and the several Gov- 
ernment officials, institutions, and Na- 
tional Commissions which help him to 
run the National Government. Notwith- 
standing the scores of times that Chung- 
king has been visited by Japanese bomb- 
ing squadrons, here, or hereabouts, are 
centered most of Free China’s industrial 
activities, its production of munitions of 
war. Second to Chungking in Free 
China’s fermenting activities is Kun- 


Machinery of Free China installed in tunnels bored in solid rock 


destruction by enemy bombs. Here we 
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ming, capital of Yunnan Province and 
terminus of the once active Burma Road. 
Notwithstanding the great sum of Ja- 
pan’s depredations upon China, the area 
still tributary to the National Govern- 
ment at Chungking is very close to 4,000,- 
000 square miles and the population in 
the neighborhood of 300,000,000. 


Refugees Establish Industries 


The Sino-Japanese war which began 
in 1937 found nearly all China’s modern 
industrial development in Shanghai. 
Tientsin, Hankow, or the other Treaty 
Ports, and those areas of the coastal 
Provinces wherein foreigners resided and 
had their principal capital interests. 
Western and Southwestern China—the 
Free China of today—was almost wholly 
an agricultural area with but the two 
cities of Chungking and Kunming im- 
portant enough to figure, even occasion- 
ally, in the day’s news. Whereas in 
prewar China, as a whole, about 75 per- 
cent of its industrial activity was agri- 
cultural, in West China and Southwest 
China agricultural production accounted 
for not less than 92 percent of all human 
activity. 

Industrialization came into Free 
China literally upon the shoulders of 
the refugees fleeing before Japan’s ad- 
vance. Knowing that whatever they 
left behind would be lost to them, the 
owners of industrial enterprises disman- 
tled their factories, tore out the ma- 
chinery, and took with them whatever 
they could carry. Where possible it was 
carried by boats or by rail. When these 
facilities were nonexistent or in enemy 
hands the greater part of all the ma- 
chinery of flour mills, looms and spin- 
dles of cotton mills, heavy equipment 
of power plants, was borne on the backs 
of men and beasts over thousands of 
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miles. The saga of the hegira of 30,000,- 
000 people from China’s coastal plains 
back into the mountains of Szechwan 
and Yunnan has not yet been written, 


Industrial Structure Today 


Before the war it used to be claimed 
by Chinese that China really had no 
modern Chinese industries. They in- 
sisted that factories in the coastal Proy- 
inces, controlled by foreign interests or 
Chinese merchants under foreign influ- 
ence, could only be called “industries in 
China.” It took the needs of wartime 
to force the Chinese into developing their 
natural resources with their own capita] 
and under their own steam. 

Data on today’s industrial structure 
in Free China is still fragmentary and 
lacking in detail. Recent bulletins is- 
sued by the China National Committee 
give some interesting facts, however, as 
to the private factories now under oper- 
ation in Free China and certain produc- 
tion activities under the auspices of the 
National Resources Commission. Ac- 
cording to these bulletins, at the begin- 
ning of 1943 there were 1,915 private 
factories in Free China employing 30 or 
more workers each, and using mechan- 
ical power for production. More than 
43 percent of these factories are located 
in Szechwan Province, with Chungking 
alone containing over 25 percent of the 
country’s total. Hunan Province, of which 
Changsha is the bitterly contested cap- 
ital, is also an industrial center. Pro- 
duction of machinery, chemical prod- 
ucts, textiles, and clothing make up more 
than 78 percent of the total number of 
factories registered with the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, but those which pro- 
duce iron, bleaching powder, caustic 
soda, and machine-spun yarns, have 
shown in that order the greatest in- 
crease in production over the past 2 
years. 

Metallurgical plants have been in- 
creased from 4 to 87; machine shops 
from 37 to 376 units; electrical-appliance 
factories from 1 to 44; chemical works 
from 78 to 380; spinning and weaving 
plants from 102 to 273. Distilleries for 
the production of alcohol, mainly used 
for motor fuel, now number 133, with 
the production of three times the pre- 
war output. For oil refining, Free China 
has now 22 plants producing synthetic 
gasoline, 15 produce Diesel oil, and 5 are 
engaged in the manufacture of lubri- 
cating oils. In Szechwan Province alone 
there are over 700 industrial plants. 
Among the foremost of Free China’s iron 
and steel works is the famous Hanyeh- 
ping Company—China’s greatest iron 
works—formerly of the Wuhan cities 
Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang, in 
Hupeh, but now removed to Szechwan 
Province. “Anyone who is familiar with 
the history of Japanese intervention in 
the Hanyehping Works,” says Dr. Wong 
Wen-hao, China’s scientist Minister of 
Economic Affairs, ‘“‘must realize the sig- 
nificance of this removal in wartime.” 


Provincial Corporations 


The organization of Provincial devel- 
opment corporations is also a wartime 
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The ever-mounting proficiency of Free China's mechanics is devoted to the most urgent and 


practical wartime purposes. 


Government encourages “smuggling” 
through the blockade, it is to be limited 
to necessities. The Government refuses 
to permit “smuggled” goods to come in 
if they are found to be luxuries! 


Ways of the Blockade Runner 


There are several blockade-running 
routes. One through Paotow in Inner 
Mongolia carries tobacco and cloth into 
the Northwest. One is via Honan Prov- 
ince. One is from Hong Kong via Can- 
ton, by means of small boats. One from 
Indochina also brings in small quantities 
of goods. The Japanese have set up cus- 
toms stations along the coast; but Chi- 
nese merchants still can find their way 
through Japanese, puppet officials and 
employees. The Japanese wish China 
to export large quantities of wolfram, 
manganese, tung oil, and cotton cloth, 
so the Government has prohibited the 
export of each of these items. 

Although the Himalaya Mountain 
range separates China from India, says 
the Chinese-language press, small quan- 
tities of goods are imported over them 
into China. “One can now purchase in 
Lanchow silk piece goods from Bombay. 
Postal articles still go to and fro between 
Free China and the occupied areas. 
Letters from Shanghai and Tientsin 
reach Chungking within 3 weeks or a 
month.” 

According to foreign observers in 
Chungking, the principal depot for com- 
modities coming into Free China from 
the Hankow area and from the “oc- 
cupied” parts of Hunan via the over- 
land route is Santouping. Yencheng, 
in Honan Province, is the depot for some 
trade from eastern occupied territory, 
and from Shanghai, which passes 
through Laohokou and reaches the 
Yangtze River at Tzekuei. It is esti- 


mated that in recent periods 1,200 tons 
of goods have been carried monthly up 
river by junk and steam from Santou- 
ping to Chungking. 


Industrial Cooperatives 


Chinese Industrial Cooperatives now 
have more than 2,200 units in 16 Prov- 
inces with a capital investment of °30,- 
000,000 yuan. In 1940 there were 25,000 
Cooperative members and about four 
times this number of people employed. 
Over 200 different kinds of commodities 
were produced, including textiles, shoes, 
matches, and some of the minor require- 
ments of the civilian population. The 
Cooperative movement has now, how- 
ever, become well immersed in the war 
effort and devotes its activities to the 
needs of China’s armies almost exclu- 
sively. The Central Government con- 
tributes to its support funds in excess of 
5,000,000 yuan per month. 


Many Strategic Minerals 


The Ministry of Economic Affairs of 
the National Government has, since 1937, 
endeavored to carry out ambitious plans 
for the development of Free China’s 
mineral resources. Gold, iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, silver, tungsten, mercury, an- 
timony, and tin are all produced in West- 
ern China, as is coal also. Coal produc- 
tion in 1940 reached a value of 114,000,- 
000 yuan, while the output of iron ore 
exceeded 300,000 tons. Improvement 
work was undertaken in 1940 to better 
native methods of mining copper, and a 
silver refinery was established on the 
border between Szechwan and Yunnan. 
In Kweichow Province a 3-year exploita- 
tion program was inaugurated to raise 
the production of mercury and cinnabar 
to 100 tons and 20 tons, respectively, by 
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1942. New gold deposits have been un- 
covered in Sinkiang and Sikang Proy.- 
inces, and new lodes have been reported 
in Yunnan. 

China has been for many years the 
world’s chief producer of tungsten, sup- 
plying 60 to 70 percent yearly of world 
production. Naturally the war has 
greatly stimulated demand for this 
metal, which as well as antimony con- 
stitutes an essential element in the 
strong metal alloys vital to heavy indus- 
try. The richest tungsten ores in Ching 
are found in Kiangsi Province, and the 
importance of tungsten to war industries 
has impelled the Government to make 
tungsten mining a State monopoly. 

In the Kochiu district Yunnan Proy- 
ince boasts the richest deposits of tin ore 
in China; but while the National Re- 
sources Commission has advanced capi- 
tal to the owners of the small independ- 
ent smelters—who are said to control 80 
percent of the Kochiu output—the tin 
industry suffered in recent months from 
a shortage of labor as well as from the 
failure in delivery of a large consignment 
of mining equipment which had been or- 
dered from the United States. Yunnan’s 
tin production in 1940 totaled around 
8,000 metric tons, the great bulk of which 
was shipped to the United States and 
other Western countries. Since the ad- 
vent of war, however, production has 
been curtailed, while the lack of trans- 
portation lines and conveyors has 
severely reduced exports. 

During 1941 Free China produced, as 
part of its potential contribution to the 
war effort of the United Nations, 11,500 
tons of tungsten, 7,600 tons of anti- 
mony, 7,000 tons of tin, and 120 tons of 
mercury—all critical or strategic ma- 
terials in the war effort—and only the 
lack of available transportation facili- 
ties interfered with even greater con- 
tributions. 


Tung Oil as Motor Fuel 


Outstanding among the National Re- 
sources Commission’s works is the de- 
velopment of the liquid-fuel industry, 
particularly of petroleum and petroleum 
products, which have always been jeal- 
ously guarded as a national secret. Oil 
fields in Kansu were geologically sur- 
veyed in 1934-37, prospecting work was 
started by the Commission in 1938, and 
drilling work began in 1939. The oil 
fields of Kansu have indicated a very 
considerable reserve, and that large- 
scale production is possible. Present 
production figures are not available, but 
gasoline, kerosene, and Diesel oil are a 
part of their output. Fuel for transpor- 
tation lines is one of the outstanding 
problems of Free China, and the National 
Resources Commission has in operation 
10 alcohol plants engaged in production 
of alcohol and other gasoline substitutes. 
These plants have an aggregate annual 
capacity of more than 3,000,000 gallons 
of ethyl alcohol, and one plant in Szech- 
wan produces absolute alcohol fit for 
aviation use. 

Of even greater interest is the vege- 
table-oil-cracking plant in Chungking, 
where tung oil is treated for the produc- 
tion of gasoline substitutes and Diesel 
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oils. Lubricating oils of various kinds 
are also produced from the product of 
the tung-nut tree. This is the first plant 
of its kind ever established in China. 
More than 40 percent of China’s tung, 
or wood, oil originates in Szechwan 
Province, which is the world’s largest 
production center. Prior to the war, 
Wanhsien, between Chungking and Han- 
kow, was the most important shipping 
center, and during the 3 years prior to 
1937 the United States took 66.6 percent 
of all China’s tung-oil exports. Since 
the fall of the Wuhan cities, however, 
Chungking has assumed the role of chief 
concentration point for tung oil and the 
sole exportation center, 

Finally a low-temperature coal-distil- 
lation plant has been established in 
western Szechwan where bituminous 
coal of satisfactory quality is found in 
large quantities. This plant is produc- 
ing gasoline substitute, Diesel oil, crude 
phenol, and semi-coke. The gasoline 
substitute produced in this plant is said 
to possess a high octane number satis- 
factory for motor efficiency. The 
amount of production, however, is still 
small. 


Railway Facilities Meager 


Transportation facilities, both inter- 
nal and external, are universally ac- 
knowledged as Free China’s outstanding 
need. It is not even known what rail- 
roads and highways are definitely open 
to traffic in the country, nor their mile- 
age. Railroads believed to be operating, 
however, are, among others, the Hunan- 
Kwangsi line, between Hengyang in 
Hunan Province and Liuchow in 
Kwangsi, and the Liuchow-Kweiyang 
line passing through Chinchengkiang. 
In Yunnan Province there are two rail- 
ways reported in operation from Kun- 
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Mist of the morning, smoke of industry. 
Chungking. 


ming northwestward to Suanwei, and 
from Kunming southward to Mengtze 
and west to Shihping. In addition a 
small section of track has been laid from 
Kunming toward Lufeng. In the west- 
ern part of Central China, the Chinese 
have in operation sections of the 
Lunghai Railway between Loyang, in 
Honan Province, and Tienshui in Kansu. 
From Hsienyang a branch line extends 
northward to Tungkuan (both in 
Shensi), tapping the rich coal. deposits 
in that region. 





Courtesy Mr. T. Y. Lo 


Furnace in one of Free China’s steel mills. 
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The rising tiers of structures on the hillside at 


In Szechwan Province a line known as 
the Chungking-Chengtu Railway is now 
in operation between Chungking and 
Neikiang. 


Projected Rail Lines 


A projected extension, when com- 
pleted, will provide a rail link with India 
via Chengtu - Kangting - Batang - Rima, 
and thence to Saikoa Ghat, in Assam, 
from which through connections are 
provided to the Indian Peninsula. An- 
other projected line, now under con- 
struction, runs northward from Chengtu 
to Tienshui (junction with the Lunghai 
Railway), and from there proceeds in a 
northwesterly direction passing through 
Lanchow, Liangchow, Kanchow (all in 
Kansu Province) to Suchow; and 
thence, in time, to the U. S.S. R. Other 
lines under construction, or proposed, 
include a line running northward from 
Kunming through Sichung (Szechwan) 
to a point just east of Kangting on the 
Chengtu-India railway. From Kweiyang 
(Kweichow Province) construction has 
been reported on two proposed lines, one 
running northward to Chungking, the 
other extending westward to Weining in 
Kweichow Province to Chaotung (in 
Yunnan Province) ; to Suifu in Szechwan 
Province; to Neikiang (north of Ipin), 
where it will join the section of the 
Chunkging-Chengtu Railroad. Another 
extension is contemplated on the Kwei- 
yang-Neikiang Line from Weining to 
Suanwei, thereby affording a through 
connection between Chungking and 
Kunming. 

All these, however, are still largely in 
the “dream” stage, or paper-construc- 
tion period, and it may be many years 
before their actual construction is real- 
ized. 

(Continued on p. 14) 
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Colombian Tax and Fiscal 
Legislation For 1943 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


T THE END OF 1942 the Colombian 

Government published its tax mod- 

ifications and fiscal plan for 1943 
through the medium of Law No. 45 of 
December 18. A surcharge is placed on 
income taxes, property taxes, and ex- 
cess-profits taxes, certain sales taxes are 
abolished and others created, and the 
basic rates of the first three taxes men- 
tioned above, as well as of inheritance 
taxes, are notably increased. Internal 
public-debt bonds up to 60,000,000 pesos 
national money will be issued for the 
purpose of balancing the 1942 deficit, es- 
tablishing a balance between the budget 
of income and expenditures for the com- 
ing fiscal year, augmenting budgetary 
appropriations intended for Depart- 
ments, Intendencies, Commissaries, and 
Municipalities, and for public works and 
allied developments. 

The balancing of the 1942 deficit will 
commence by calling in the obligations 
which the National Government con- 
tracted in accordance with Extraordi- 
nary Degree 1461 and Law 35 of 1942. 
The increased appropriations for politi- 
cal subdivisions will serve to pay off the 
amount owed them by the National Gov- 
ernment for surveys, construction, and 
paving of highways and other public 
works, as well as participation in national 


revenues. The public-works program 
includes the development of public 
health, agriculture, and national in- 
dustry. 

Bonds of this issue will be known as 
“National Economic Defense Bonds” 
(“Bonos de la Defensa Economica Na- 
cional’”’) and may be converted into for- 
eign money whenever the Colombian 
Government so desires. The issue will 
consist of nominative (those issued in 
the name of a specific person) and 
bearer certificates earning a minimum 
annual interest of 4 and a maximum of 
6 percent, in series of fixed maturity or 
gradual amortization over periods not 
exceeding 30 vears. 


Tax Exemption, Amortization 


The bonds are fully tax-exempt, with 
the exception of the income tax, which 
will be levied at the rates established 
by Law 81 of 1931 as applied to bonds 
of the unified national internal debt. 
Amortization and interest service may 
be guaranteed by the yield from national 
revenues and assets in the proportion 
deemed necessary by the Government 
and the Bank of the Republic, the latter 
acting as trustee for the bonds. 











Courtesy Pan American Union 


The National Palace at Bogota, where the legislation of the Republic of Colombia is enacted 


Whenever customs receipts exceed 33,- 
000,000 pesos in any 1 year (the average 
for the last 3 years) the excess collected 
will be applied to extraordinary amor- 
tization of bonds authorized by the pres- 
ent law and preferentially to the amor- 
tization of the series issued for the 
payment of drafts described below. 


Acceptance at Par 


National Economic Defense Bonds 
will be accepted at par for all kinds of 
surety or performance bonds in favor of 
the Federal Government or political sub- 
divisions. Those which have been 
drawn by lot and matured coupons 
which have not been paid at the proper 
time will be accepted by the Govern- 
ment at par in payment of national 
taxes. 


Short-Term Advances 


The Colombian Government may enter 
into internal or external credit opera- 
tions in the nature of renewable short- 
term advances utilizing the proceeds 
from the sales of National Economic 
Defense Bonds. The amount of interest 
earned by bonds issued but not placed 
shall be set apart for the service of in- 
terest, commissions, and other expenses 
of advance operations. The amount of 
the bonds drawn by lot which are found 
to be pledged by the Goverrfment, or 
which are not placed, will be applied to 
the amortization of the principal of such 
operations. 


Removal of Loan Restrictions 


The Government of Colombia and the 
Bank of the Republic may enter into 
credit operations with foreign banking 
establishments for the purpose of facili- 
tating the sale or pledge of National 
Economic Defense Bonds to Colombian 
commercial banks or to private inter- 
ests. Moreover, the restrictions estab- 
lished by existing laws respecting the 
amount of loans which banks may make 
to a single person or entity will not 
affect operations entered into by the Na- 
tional Government for purposes of the 
present law. Thus, the Bank of the 
Republic may make advances or loans 
to affiliated banks up to 6 months ma- 
turity guaranteed by National Economic 
Defense Bonds. The Bank of the Re- 
public may also discount the notes of 
affiliated banks which are guaranteed 
by National Economic Defense Bonds 
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and endorsed in favor of such establish- 
ments without these operations affecting 
the Government’s liability in the above 
pank or the operations authorized in the 
preceding sentence. 


Income and Property Taxes 


A surcharge of 50 percent is estab- 
lished on income tax, property tax, and 
excess-profits tax returns corresponding 
to 1942 and 1943, to be paid on the 
basis of the rates established in Law 78 
of 1935. The first 100 pesos of each 
return are excepted from this surcharge. 
Taxpayers who pay the tax and sur- 
charge mentioned within 120 days after 
notice by the National Treasury will 
have the right to receive National Eco- 
nomic Defense Bonds equal to the 
amount paid as surcharge. 


Compulsory Bond Investments 


Savings banks must invest at least 20 
percent of deposits received from the 
public in National Economic Defense 
Bonds, and insurance companies must 
subscribe for and maintain not less than 
10 percent of their reserves in these 
bonds. 

In order to guarantee the payment 
of social compensations established by 
existing laws, enterprises which habit- 
ually employ 20 or more industrial work- 
ers, and which have a capital of 50,000 
pesos or more, must invest—in addition 
to the bonds dealt with in article 18 
of Decree No. 380 of 1942—not less than 
10 percent of their legal reserve in Na- 
tional Economic Defense Bonds. On the 
other hand, enterprises which, under the 
same conditions, are not obliged to form 
a legal reserve, must now set up a special 
reserve of 2 percent of their annual 
profits for the same purpose. This fund 
must, in turn, be invested in National 
Economic Defense Bonds. The enter- 
prises affected will be allowed 12 months 
from the date of promulgation of the 
present law in which to carry out the 
above investments. 


Payment of Drafts in Bonds 


The Bank of the Republic will pur- 
chase directly, or by means of banks 
authorized to enter into international 
exchange operations, all drafts proceed- 
ing from the exportation of Colombian 
products, from the importation of new 
capital, or from any other source, at 
rates already established or which it 
may fix in the future in accordance with 
existing legal provisions. The Bank of 
the Republic and authorized banks will 
pay such drafts under the special con- 
ditions set forth below. 


Export Drafts 


Drafts deriving from exports other 
than coffee will be paid on the basis of 
90 percent in national money and 10 
percent in Defense Bonds. 

Drafts deriving from coffee exports 
will be paid on the basis of 95 percent 
in national money and 5 percent in De- 
fense Bonds. However, if the Bank of 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Bank of the Republic, Bogota. 


the Republic fixes a rate of exchange for 
dollar purchases lower than that estab- 
lished on the date of the present law, 
drafts originating from coffee exports 
will be paid entirely in national money. 
In addition, the National Federation of 
Coffee Growers will invest in Defense 
Bonds 20 percent of the receipts from 
the National Coffee Fund in the years 
1943 and 1944. 


Precious Metals 


Gold, silver, and platinum which, in 
accordance with existing regulations, are 
delivered to the mint or the Bank of the 
Republic by producers whose produc- 
tion of these metals during the first 6 
months of 1942 exceeded 150,000 pesos 
will be purchased by the Bank of the Re- 
public at the rate of 20 percent in De- 
fense Bonds and 80 percent in legal ten- 
der and foreign drafts as provided in 
Decree 326 of 1938 and other prevailing 


regulations. Other producers of these 
metals will be paid 90 percent in legal 
tender and 10 percent in Defense Bonds, 
also aS provided in Decree 326. Pro- 
ducers whose production during the first 
half of 1942 did not exceed 7,500 pesos 
will be paid entirely in cash. 

The payment in bonds in the three 
cases involving precious metals must not 
exceed 60 percent of the net taxable 
profits derived from mining operations 
of the year immediately preceding. 
When the part payable in bonds ex- 
ceeds the above percentage it must be 
covered in legal tender. When the gold, 
silver, or platinum are extracted from 
mines whose exploitation is carried out 
by persons other than the owner of the 
mine, the part payable in bonds will af- 
fect proportionately the part which the 
owner and the mine operator or lessee 
receive from the product of their ex- 
ploitation. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Rivers of PERU 


By Jean L. Bennett, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 





N IMPORTANT FUNCTION of in- 

land streams is today being fulfilled 

by the rivers of Peru. Many of these 
streams furnish little or no service as 
commercial waterways, but they supply 
the people of the Republic with increas- 
ing quantities of edible fish. 


From “Fishes of Western South America” ; copyright University of Kentucky 


An hour’s catch with the “tarafa,” or throw-net—along the shores of the Ucayali River, in Peru. 


A few years ago, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment began a program to replenish and 
improve the fish resources of inland 
waters, but transportation facilities were 
inadequate for reaching many desired 
localities. Mule or Indian trails often 
were the only means of communication 


i 
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in this area of lofty plateaus, steep qj. 
vides, and deep, narrow valleys. A jour. 
ney to the remote rivers involved days 
of difficult travel, and the fisheries sery- 
ice had difficulty in keeping the fish 
alive until the destination could be 
reached. 


Salutary Results Achieved 


Today, however, the Government’s 
plans for developing fluvial fish resources 
are achieving tangible results. The im- 
portance of these plans becomes evident 
when it is realized that the contribution 
of the interior waters to the food supply 
had been greatly reduced as a result of 
destructive fishing methods in use for 
many years. 

In January 1941, the Government in- 
augurated a fisheries service named Ser- 
vicio de Piscicultura de la Direccién de 
Tierras de Montana y Colonizacién— 
but, since January 7, 1943, known as 
Servicio de Caza y Pesca. Further pro- 
tection for the fish resources was fur- 
nished by a decree of October 22, 1941, 
regulating and controlling sport fishing 
of trout, prohibiting commercial fishing, 
and imposing fines upon violators. Cer- 
tain restricted zones were created in 
which no fishing is permitted. The Goy- 
ernment emphasizes that the rivers are 
part of the public domain and as such 
shall not be exploited commercially, 
This recent legislation should increase 
the effectiveness of all previous measures 
for the protection of inland-waters fish, 
such as the decree of February 20, 1935, 
prohibiting the use of dynamite and of 
poison from the roots of the cube shrub. 


Three Main Fishing Zones 


Because of topographical conditions, 
Peru has been referred to as three coun- 
tries in one—three parallel strips of ter- 
ritory traversing the country in a gen- 
erally north-to-south direction, having 
greatly differing altitudes and exhibiting 
widely varying natural characteristics. 
The fishing zones of Peru also may be 
said to fall into three categories—the 
Pacific or coastal-waters area, which has 
great potential economic wealth, the riv- 
ers and lakes of the Andean-plateau re- 
gion, and the waters of the upper Ama- 
zon River and its tributaries. 

The fish resources of Peru have never 
been utilized to an extent to justify the 
application of the term “industry,” al- 
though a substantial part of the coun- 
try’s coastal population depends on fish- 
ing for its livelihood. The cool waters 
of the Humboldt Current have an abun- 
dance of fish of many varieties, yet there 
has never resulted an industry compara- 
ble in any measure to that of other well- 
known fishing centers. A lack of mod- 
ern equipment and facilities for handling 
the catch are factors that have hin- 
dered progress. 

Callao, the most important fish market 
in Peru, can scarcely be said to have an 
established fish industry, though the 
manufacture on a relatively small com- 
mercial scale of some products stem- 
ming directly from the coastal fish re- 
sources has been undertaken. A poten- 
tial annual value of catch in this region 
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would compare favorably with the value 
of the marine and coastal-rivers catch of 
California in 1940—amounting to $20,- 
160,000. ‘The fish species, too, of the 
Peruvian waters are comparable to those 
of the California ocean area. 


Best Utilization Sought 


From time to time the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment has initiated investigations as 
to the best utilization of the marine fish- 
eries. In the early part of 1942, R. H. 
Fiedler, Chief of the Division of Fishery 
Industries, United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, with the assistance of Nor- 
man D. Jarvis and Milton J. Lobell as 
technical experts in their respective 
fields, directed an intensive survey, and 
the report of Mr. Fiedler and associates 
will afford the most comprehensive, up- 
to-date information available as to the 
commercial and economic possibilities 
of a marine-fisheries industry in Peru. 

Although there are 52 coastal rivers 
whose waters find an outlet in the Pa- 
cific during the rainy season, many of 
them are entirely dry in their lower 
reaches at other seasons of the year. 
Rising either in the numerous lakes of 
the Maritime Andes, or as in the case 
of the Santa River, breaking through 
from the plateau behind this most west- 
erly range of the Peruvian mountains, 
these rivers have a drop of several 
thousand feet to the ocean within a rel- 
atively short mileage. 

Swift and turbulent, these streams are 
not useful for fishing except in their 
estuaries, and usually are considered as 
part of the salt-water fishing zone. 
Where they intercept the narrow strip of 
sandy lowland, 40 to 100 miles in width, 
lying along almost the entire coast of 
Peru, fertile valleys appear. In fact, the 
greatest importance of these streams is 
their contribution to the irrigation needs 
of agricultural areas of the coastal zone. 


New Efforts in Sierra Region 


The sierra and montana regions of 
Peru are today the scene of the Govern- 
ment’s renewed interest in fresh-water 
fisheries. The sierra, or high plateau re- 
gion, lies between the towering peaks of 
the Eastern and Western Cordillera. 
Crossed by transverse mountain ranges 
and broken by deep, wide valleys and 
Narrow canyons, this area comprises 
about 32 percent of the nation’s territory. 
The fertile subtropical and temperate 
valleys and the colder, higher “Puna” 
plateau, contain about 65 percent of the 
total population of Peru. 

Within the sierra region are the De- 
partments of Junin, Huancavelica, Hun- 
nuco, Cajamarca, Ancash, and Puno— 
where the most extensive activity in es- 
tablishing hatcheries and _ restocking 
streams is being evidenced. Fresh-water 
fisheries were started in Peru as early as 
December 1924, when the Cerro de Pasco 
Corporation imported rainbow-trout 
eggs from the United States and estab- 
lished a hatchery at Chulec, near Oroya, 
in the Department of Junin. 

The success of this experiment greatly 
interested the people of the region, and 
in 1930 a fish-cultural station was es- 
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tablished in the village of Quichuay. 
The waters available for this private en- 
terprise eventually proved inadequate 
for the increasing numbers of fish, how- 
ever, and in December 1934, the Minis- 
terio de Fomento authorized the utiliza- 
tion of the waters of the Chiapuquio 
River, at the village of Igenia, for this 
hatchery service. 


The success of these ventures resulted 
in the Government resolution of April 
20, 1940, declaring the rivers of the De- 
partment of Junin a zone for fish culture 
and care. Junin hatcheries have effec- 
tively contributed to the propagation of 
rainbow trout, not only in waters of this 
immediate Province, but also in waters of 
distant regions, as in the Department of 
Cajamarca and in Lake Titicaca, in the 
Department of Puno. Trout planted in 
the Chanchamayo River, in the montana 
region of central Peru, have spread to 
many nearby streams, 


Difficulties Overcome 


The country south from Cajamarca to 
Cuzco, although broken by mountain 
ranges is populous—the Santa River Val- 
ley in the Department of Ancash being 
one of the most densely settled areas of 
Peru. Supplying the rivers and lakes of 
Cajamarca with trout was not accom- 
plished without overcoming serious 
transportation difficulties. The journey 
with the trout fry to the rivers of Caja- 
marca during August 1941 required that 
the technician in charge make very care- 
ful plans to meet every phase of the prob- 
lem; it involved a 3-hour plane flight (at 
altitudes never before attempted in mov- 
ing live fish) , and subsequent transporta- 
tion by truck, mule, and human carriers. 

There were also the additional prob- 
lems of adequate oxygen supply for the 
fish in the tanks, and the maintenance 


a 


From “Fishes of Western South America” ; copyright University of Kentucky 
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of a proper temperature. Twice the fry 
were released for short periods in espe- 
cially selected small streams, from which 
they derived great benefit. The success 
of the venture constitutes a triumph for 
the fisheries service, and the journey, ac- 
complished without appreciable loss of 
the fry, is outstanding in the history of 
fisheries. 


Noteworthy Record at Titicaca 


Noteworthy, too, is the record of work 
accomplished at Lake Titicaca, where 
many private persons, native and for- 
eign, have attempted to establish a 
fisheries industry. The international 
character and great extent of this lake 
are factors which have placed such an 
enterprise beyond the scope of private 
industry, and development of fish cul- 
ture on Lake Titicaca is now under the 
joint supervision of the Governments of 
Peru and Bolivia, coowners of this 3,621- 
square-mile body of water. 


Following the conclusion of negotia- 
tions between the two Governments, the 
representatives of Peru and Bolivia in 
Washington secured the services of a 
technician from the United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, who went to Lake Ti- 
ticaca early in 1936. Natural conditions 
of the lake and of the region were re- 
ported as entirely satisfactory for the 
planting of some of the fine fish species 
which inhabit the lakes of the United 
States and Canada. The Peruvian-Bo- 
livian Joint Fisheries Commission was 
then organized, which set up the Inter- 
national Fish Hatchery and Peruvian 
Fisheries Station of Lake Titicaca. 

Chucuito, a village on one of the rivers 
flowing to Lake Titicaca, was chosen as 
the most suitable location for the hatch- 
ery. Great local interest was evidenced, 

(Continued on p. 36) 








Steam launch operating out of Iquitos, Peru’s Amazon port. 
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ome-Front Soundness 


Means World-Success 


Today’s Anti-Inflation Battle Affects 
Our Whole Future International Role 


N ITALY TODAY prices of most things 
are three times what they were when 
war began. Even rationed foods have 
gone up 50 percent in price. Eggs cost 
18 cents apiece; chicken is more than $1 
a pound. A suit of clothes costs nearly 
3,000 lire, almost twice what a semiskilled 
worker can earn in a month. Little 
wonder that the Italian people are re- 
ported weary for peace. 

We ask ourselves, perhaps too hope- 
fully, will Germany’s home front crumble 
again as in 1918? If it does the war will 
be shortened and many thousands of 
casualties will be spared. We might also 
ask ourselves: how long will it take to 
complete the mobilization of our own 
home front, to stop scrambling for goods 
that we do not need, to stop clinging to 
what we know must be given up? On 
that answer, too, depends how long and 
costly the war will be. 

Every day the war becomes more a 
struggle not simply of armies and navies 
but of home fronts as well. In enemy 
countries, where people and resources 
are strained to the limit, the question is: 
how long can the home front stand up? 
In the United States, it is a question of 
how long will it take to make our full 
strength effective. 

How long? In war, time is ticked off 
in dead and wounded. 


Struggle Is Crucial 


This battle of home fronts, which 
steadily becomes more crucial, is chiefly 
a struggle to control living costs and 
prevent inflation. Italy is an example of 
what happens when the battle is lost. 

When prices skyrocket, the burdens of 
war fall unevenly and unfairly, morale 
is drained and the nation divided against 
itself. The wives and families of sol- 
diers find their fixed allowances slashed. 
Unrest is stirred among farmers and 


workers. Their production falters. 
Without proper control over prices and 
wages, civilian producers compete 


‘This article reproduces the opening pages 
of an exceedingly important booklet, just 
published, and obtainable free from the Office 
of War Information, Washington, D. C. Its 
title is “Battle Stations for All: The Story of 
the Fight to Control Living Costs.” 


By the Office of War Information’ 


against war producers for materials and 
manpower. War mobilization is impeded. 
It becomes impossible for anyone or any 
part of the nation to contribute the ut- 
most toward hastening victory. 


Avoid Ruinous Dislocations! 


The extent to which prices and wages 
are controlled may decide whether the 
peace is won or lost. Rising prices and 
wages add needless billions to the costs 
of war. When peace comes, the bubble of 
inflated prices and wages can burst with 
terrible dislocations to workers, farmers, 
businessmen—to everyone. 

In the last war living costs more than 
doubled, and fell even more swiftly. In 
this war, taught by experience and armed 
with price controls and other measures, 
we have done much better. Living costs 
have risen only 21 percent since the out- 
break of war, and the greater part of this 
increase came before price-control legis- 
lation was enacted. Still, the fight 
against inflation has only begun. 


Part of Broader Task 


The threat of inflationary price rises 
grows out of the gap between spending 
power and available supplies of goods 
and services for civilians. From now on 
this gap will widen steadily. In fact, the 
gap is likely to be so great that che task 
of controlling living costs will no longer 
be simply a matter of keeping prices 
under ceilings but will become part of the 
broader task of organizing the entire 
civilian economy to win the war. 

In his Budget Message the President 
called for war expenditures of $100,000,- 
000,000 in fiscal 1944, a budget which, as 
he said “presents the maximum program 
for waging war.” One hundred billion 
dollars is a figure that rolls off the tongue 
rather lightly. Translated into produc- 
tion it is a startling figure. It represents 
more than the total value of all civilian 
production in the best peacetime year. 
To have increased our entire production 
to $100,000,000,000 would have been a 
considerable feat. What we have under- 
taken, however, is to produce $100,000,- 
000,000 for war and, on top of that, 


enough civilian goods and services to 
meet the essential needs of our people, 


Complete Plannine Needed 
§ 


The job can be done, but if we civilians 
are going to pass the ammunition it wil] 
require the complete planning of our 
civilian lives. It requires a fundamen- 
tal shift in war organization. 

While the war was taking only a frac- 
tion of our resources, we could do our 
planning on the basis of letting the mili- 
tary have what it wanted, leaving what 
remained for civilians. The limits to our 
war strength were how much manpower, 
materials, and facilities the military 
could use. But as an ever-increasing 
proportion of our resources is fed into 
war, the problem of war organization 
changes completely. The limits to our 
war strength become the minimum of our 
resources which must be kept for civilians, 


Distinctions Disappear 


It becomes a question not of how rap- 
idly soldiers can be drafted and trained, 
but of how many men and women must 
be kept behind the lines in fields, fac- 
tories, and homes to see that our armed 
forces and those of our Allies are fur- 
nished the equipment that they need. 
How much copper can be devoted to pro- 
ducing munitions is limited by the bed- 
rock minimum of copper needed for 
maintaining power lines, extending new 
lines to camps and new plants, essential 
repair parts, etc. Copper for these pur- 
poses is as vital as copper for shells. It 
is at this point of a war economy, when 
distinctions between so-called military 
and nonmilitary uses disappear, that the 
war really becomes a total war. 

For some months the amount of metals 
which the military can get has been lim- 
ited by the bedrock minimum that must 
be reserved for civilians. We have 
steadily been approaching the total-war 
stage in other fields—manpower, food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation. 

To turn out $100,000,000,000 of war 
production we can reserve for civilians 
only enough for all of us to do our part 
with maximum efficiency, and no more. 
Neither men, food, nor materials can be 
spared. 
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Without an effective control over living 
costs, however, no such organization of 
our civilian economy is possible. If what 
js allocated for civilians is not shared 
equitably and democratically, then either 
some people will not get the minimum 
they need or else more will have to be 
drawn away from our potential military 
effort. Our military strength will be 
weakened and the war lengthened. 


We Cannot Shrink 


To the extent that we shrink from 
stripping our cupboards, wardrobes, and 
habits to war standards, we not only 
weaken our military power but we ag- 
gravate post-war burdens. To win the 
peace requires keeping our economy 
strong. That in turn means paying as 
much as possible of the cost of the war 
now. Higher wages, higher farm prices, 
fatter profits do not help pay for the 
war. War can be paid for only in taxes, 
in materials, in labor, and in eliminating 
from our lives everything that is not 
essential. 


Three Great Objectives 


Everyone will agree that there should 
be three great objectives in the organiza- 
tion of our civilian economy: 

To win the war. 

To share the war’s burdens and hard- 
ships democratically. 

To win the peace that follows. 

These three great objectives brace 
each other as the legs of a tripod. As 
Justice Byrnes said in a speech before 
the Herald-Tribune Forum on November 
16, 1942: “* * * the most effective 
way of organizing our civilian economy 
to win the war is not only the fairest 
way of organizing it to distribute equi- 
tably the burdens of war, but is also the 
best way of organizing it to enable us to 
return with the least hardship to the 
paths of peace.” 


Seven -Point Program 


These three objectives are the aims of 
the seven-point program laid down by 
President Roosevelt on April 27, 1942. 
Restated briefly, the seven points are: 

. Tax heavily and hold profits down. 
. Fix ceilings on prices and rents. 

. Stabilize wages. 

. Stabilize farm prices. 
. Save more; buy less. 
. Ration all essential 
that are scarce. 

7. Discourage installment buying and 
encourage paying off debts. 

How far have we gone with this pro- 
gram? Ceilings have been established on 
the prices of about 90 percent of what 
the average family buys; rent control has 
been extended throughout the country; 
farm prices, wages, and salaries have 
been stabilized. 

Heavy taxes have been levied; excess 
profits are being taxed 90 percent, with 
10 percent to be returned after the war; 
installment buying has been curbed, the 
repayment of debt encouraged, and 
people’s current savings have been en- 
listed through War Bond investments. 
With meats and processed foods, nearly 
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commodities 
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one-fourth of the commodities (exclu- 
sive of services and rent) that make up 
the official cost-of-living index will be 
rationed, 


Coordinated Policy 


In the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, former Supreme Court Justice 
James F. Byrnes, the President has 
named a chief of staff to coordinate these 
many actions into a single national 
policy which will guide all agencies and 
all of the people. Advising and con- 
sulting with Director Byrnes is the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board, consisting of 
the Secretaries of Treasury, Labor, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture, the heads of the 
Office of Price Administration, Budget 
Bureau, War Manpower Commission, 
War Labor Board, and the Federal Re- 
serve System, and six public representa- 
tives, William Green of the A. F. of L., 
and Philip Murray of the C. I. O., Edward 
O’Neal of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and James Patton of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, Eric A. Johnston 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
Ralph Flanders, a small businessman 
who operates a machine-tool plant in 
Vermont. 


Keep Line Unbroken 


What remains to be done? First, as 
Director Byrnes declared in his speech 
on February 9, “we must not retreat in 
our fight to stabilize the cost of living.” 
That means holding the present line 
with no further wage increases beyond 
the “Little Steel” formula except to cor- 
rect “patently gross inequities’ and 
plainly substandard wages, and no fur- 
ther price increases, except to the limited 
extent allowed by law. 


So that the full powers of the Gov- 
ernment will be used to keep the present 
line from being broken, Director Byrnes 
has asked Price Administrator Prentiss 
M. Brown not to approve any general 
price increase without first consulting 
with him. Director Byrnes has also 
asked the National War Labor Board not 
to grant any increase in wage rates 
which would change existing wage poli- 
cies or which affects an entire industry 
or substantial part of an industry. This 
means that both fronts will be held 
together. 


Stern Measures Vital 


Sterner measures are needed to draw 
off the excess spending power which 
threatens to twist our war economy like 
a tree in the path of a tornado. In 1943 
the national consumer income is ex- 
pected to increase to about $135,000,- 
000,000. Early in 1943 it appeared that 
personal taxes—Federal, State, and 
local—would draw off only $14,000,- 
000,000 to $17,000,000,000. Deducting 
that, the American people still will have 
more money to sped, net after taxes, 
than ever before. 

Unless diverted, the force of these dol- 
lars may break through the dam of price 
control and.boil over in widespread boot- 
legging in violation of both price and 
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rationing controls. To draw off these 
excess dollars will require still higher 
taxes and also some form of compulsory 
savings. These savings would be drawn 
out of people’s current incomes and re- 
turned to them after the war over a 
period of years. Such a savings fund 
would stimulate employment and might 
help to prevent a post-war depression. 
If a depression did come, the savings 
would enable many to escape want and 
suffering. 


No Other Choice 


Realistically, there is no other choice. 
If excess spending power is not siphoned 
off, we will destroy not only this spend- 
ing power but past savings as well, try- 
ing vainly to outbid one another for 
goods and services which a country fight- 
ing a total war cannot produce. 

Clearly, the more far-reaching the 
financial controls to absorb this excess 
spending and the more our civilian econ- 
omy is contracted in favor of war pro- 
duction, the greater becomes the need for 
assuring people at least their minimum 
essentials of food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, and recreation. 

Price ceilings, of course, contribute to 
this aim in that they keep prices from 
skyrocketing beyond the reach of lower 
income families. But price control must 
be supported by positive measures over 
the production and distribution of civil- 
ian goods. 

This calls for the rationing of all 
scarce essential goods and for simplify- 
ing and standardizing production and 
distribution so that wasteful practices 
are eliminated and goods for civilians are 
produced in the most economical way 
possible. 


Protective Device 


Because rationing is new to most of us, 
many people think of it as an irritating 
way of depriving them of things. Actu- 
ally, rationing is a great protective device 
for the bulk of the people. It does away 
with the wild scrambling for goods by 
which the rich, the greedy, and the 
hoarders profiteer at the expense of the 
poor or the patriotic. By arranging for 
an equitable sharing of civilian goods it 
clears the way for devoting more of our 
resources to the war. 

Simplification and standardization 
make possible a more intensive war out- 
put while helping to guarantee people 
their basic essentials. By doing away 
with bigger and better frills, needless 
adornment, fancy packaging, etc., and 
concentrating on the production of rela- 
tively few types of goods of standard- 
ized price, design, and quality, consid- 
erable savings can be effected in man- 
power, materials, facilities, transporta- 
tion, fuel. High-priced goods can be 
curtailed in favor of goods within the 
average person’s budget. Keeping-up- 
with-Joneses products and styles can 
give way to a fuller production of essen- 
tials. The rising costs that threaten 
established price ceilings can be offset 
and the prices~of some _ essentials, 
brought down. 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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Free China Takes Stock of Its 
Potentialities 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Generalissimo’s 10-Year Plan 


No one realizes better than China’s 
leaders the tasks that confront Free 
China in its progress. General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s new book “China’s Destiny” 
proposes a 10-year plan for Free China 
which includes: construction of 12,500 
miles of railways; 137,000 miles of high- 
ways; 220,000 automobiles; 12,000 trans- 
port planes; and a tremendous increase 
in technical education aimed at training 
2,000,000 technicians. For development 
of an area considerably larger than the 
United States, these figures do not seem 
impressive compared with American pro- 
duction figures; but as the goal for 
achievement over a period of only 10 
years in a country where existence for at 
least 90 percent of the people is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis they are tremen- 
dous. 


There are many problems, however, to 
be worked out in the effort to develop 
the productive capacities of Free China’s 
people. Notwithstanding its great prog- 
ress over the 5 years of war, Free China 
is still a country of primitive industrial 
structure. There has been an over- 
dramatization, in articles prepared for 
Western consumption, of Free China’s 
capacity to supply even its own daily 
requirements. Although the Chinese 
farmer has tilled his small holdings for 
centuries tirelessly and with the utmost 
frugality, his system of farming has not 
changed materially in all that time and 
is, accordingly, inefficient in a modern 
sense. It is the consensus of foreign 
observers that inefficiently farmed small 
holdings, and the exorbitant tenancy 
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rates exacted by Chinese rural landlords, 
are largely responsible for the fact that 
China’s multimillions have so long 
existed on the starvation verge. 


Rural Economy Poses Problems 


These beholders believe that no real 
improvement in China’s living standards 
can be achieved until the shortcomings 
in its rural economy are faced squarely 
and corrected. Remedial methods pro- 
posed, among others, are the arbitrary 
breaking up of large land holdings 





with, as far as possible, eradication of the 
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Tung oil for America 
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Courtesy Miss A. Viola Smith 
Persistently, Free China builds and rebuilds 


tenant system—and application of the 
cooperative idea tofarming. In the view 
of foreign agricultural specialists the as- 
signment to the Chinese farming family 
of a parcel of land scarcely large enough 
to sustain it will not solve China’s prob- 
lems, because no excess farming income 
will be created. It is thought, however, 
that a number of small holdings grouped 
together and farmed on a cooperative 
basis might serve to increase both out- 
put and income per worker. 

Such a system would tend to create 
excess farm population, or more workers 
than would be needed to take care of 
the crops; with the aid of the Industrial 
Cooperatives, village industries could be 
established to give them employment— 
and thereby increase the production of 
other than the agricultural commodities 
required by the community and so im- 
prove its living standards. 


Splendid Spirit Evidenced 


With all imports from abroad greatly 
curtailed, the Chinese have made mag- 
nificent efforts to meet their situation. 
Perhaps the most permanent gain 
through the war years has been that, 
whereas prior to 1937 Western and 
Southwestern China were almost ex- 
clusively agricultural, the industrial 
structure that was brought in on the 
backs of men and of beasts in the hegira 
from the coastal areas has come to stay. 
The marvelous capacity of the Chinese 
masses for sacrifice, their unflagging in- 
dustry, that ingenuity which has enabled 
them to make out of “ersatz” mate- 
rials—where the needed raw materials 
were absent—their necessities for war- 
fare, from firing pins to wooden ships 
for Upper-River traffic, is standing them 
in good stead. One of the most striking 
evidences of the spirit of Free China is 
evinced in the capacity for improvisation 
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of Chinese engineers, trained in America 
or Europe, when confronted by industrial 
problems in which every normal mate- 
rial requirement is missing except that 
of human ingenuity. 


Most crippling of all Free China’s lacks, 
undoubtedly, is that of means of trans- 
portation with the outside world. Rail- 
way and highway development has had, 
perforce, to fall greatly below the 
planned programs because of the almost 
total absence of steel rails and other 
essentials. Great American transport 
planes come in daily from India, and 
exchange their burdens of Lend-Lease 
supplies on the airfield at Kunming for 
strategic materials, tungsten, silk, bris- 
tles, antimony, mercury—China’s par- 
tial contribution to the cause of the 
United Nations. But the carrying ca- 
pacity of an even greater fleet of trans- 
port planes could supply but a small por- 
tion of the requirements of Free China, 
from the outside world, for the nation’s 
immense armies and for its cruelly 
straitened civilian population. 





Home-Front Soundness Means 


World-Success 


(Continued from p. 13) 


Principles of 1918 


In 1918 the War Industries Board 
issued a statement of principles in which 
this was said: 

“Only actual needs, not fancied wants, 
Should and can be satisfied. To save 
heavy and long privation, temporary 
deprivation must be the rule. America’s 
Willingness to accept these conditions 
marks her ability to quicken the end of 
the conflict.” 
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Courtesy Miss A. Viola Smith 
Street scene in Kunming, capital of Yunnan Province. 


That issue we face again. The longer 
it takes to give up the things we do 
not need, the more we grumble about the 
discomforts of rationing and insist on 
living as usual, the longer the war will 
last and the greater its cost—in lives 
and dollars. 


“To Achieve the Highest” 


We cannot wait for Government regu- 
lation before reducing our living 
standards to war needs. As soldiers take 
pride in proving their ability to take it, 
so must we rival one another in showing 
how little we need to get along. “In 
wartime,”’ Director Byrnes has said, “we 
must seek to achieve the highest, and not 
the lowest, common denominator of 
patriotism.” 


In his April 1942 speech, President 
Roosevelt drew a distinction between 
“equality of sacrifice’ and what he said 
he preferred to term “equality of privi- 
lege.” This distinction ought to be fixed 
firmly in all our minds. Too many per- 
sons have distorted “equality of sacri- 
fice” to mean “minimum of sacrifice,” 
the attitude of “Let the other fellow give 
up something first.” We know what 
would happen to an army in which every 
soldier held back until the other man 
advanced. 


All Must Cooperate 


To avert that tragedy all of the people 
must cooperate—every worker, every 
housewife, every farmer, every manufac- 
turer, every merchant, every minister, 
every schoolboy. All must fight. There 
simply is no such thing as a noncom- 
batant in the battle against rising 
prices. What each of us buys—what 
each of us does not buy—affects prices, 
affects the supplies left for other 
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civilians, affects how much of our 
strength is mobilized for war. Every 
day, in dozens of actions, in how we 
shop and what we waste, we either help 
or hurt the enemy. 

If we understand that, if we under- 
stand what is being done and why and 
where each of us fits in, we will be able 
to battle the threat of rising prices more 
effectively. If not, we may lose the war 
or the peace in the only way that it can 
be lost, by defeating ourselves. 

That is why the booklet “Battle Sta- 
tions for All” (OWI) has been written, to 
explain the common strategy of which 
the many anti-inflationary measures are 
a part, what the tasks of Government 
agencies are, what battle stations have 
been assigned to every American. 





Antimalarial Agents: 
Change in WPB Rules 


WPB Conservation Order M-131, as 
amended January 9, which forbids sale 
or acceptance of quinine or any anti- 
malarial agent in less than 5-grain lots, 
does not prohibit such transactions if 
the product involved was manufactured 
prior to January 9, the Director General 
for Operations ruled recently through 
the issuance of M-131 as amended. 

The above ruling also applies to other 
restrictions in the order (as amended 
January 9) on the sale or acceptance of 
an antimalarial agent. In effect, it pro- 
vides that any antimalarial agent man- 
ufactured prior to January 9 is subject 
only to the restrictions in force before 
that date. 

The order states, however, that a cer- 
tificate in the form given in the order 
must be filed for each sale, transfer, or 
delivery of an antimalarial agent man- 
ufactured prior to January 9. 
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Serene beauty in the midst of China’s fiery 
ordeal: The environs of Kunming 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Strontium Salts, Citric Acid, and Ace- 
tone Placed Under Rationing Control; 
Typewriter Commission Created.—Four 
new rationing resolutions, dealing with 
strontium salts, citric acid, acetone, and 
typewriters, dated March 1, 1943, were 
made public March 2, 1943, by the Ar- 
gentine Ministry of Finance. 

Resolution No. 141 requires’ that 
strontium salts existing in the country 
and those imported in the future may 
be used only for the following pur- 
poses: Medicinal and laboratory uses, 
manufacture of fluorescent tubes and 
repair of transmission valves, and man- 
ufacture of articles for the national de- 
fense. The resolution also provides that 
importing firms may resell their prod- 
uct only for medicinal, 55 percent, and 
laboratory, 45 percent, uses. 

Resolution No. 142 limits the use of 
citric acid to pharmaceuticals, manu- 
facture of soft cheeses, and manufacture 
of “champagne”-type sparkling white 
wines. Importers of citric acid may re- 
sell the product for these uses in the 
following proportions only: Pharma- 
ceuticals, 80 percent; cheeses, 16 per- 
cent; and wines, 4 percent. It is pro- 
vided in the resolution that citric acid 
of national production is not subject to 
the use limitations, but industrialists 
making this acid must supply informa- 
tion as to their production capacities 
and factories. Quotas allocated to Ar- 
gentina by the supplying markets will 
be distributed in accordance with indis- 
pensable minimum requirements of 
official dependencies and past market 
transactions of public service, industrial 
and importing firms. 

Imported acetone is limited by reso- 
lution No. 143 to the following uses: 
Manufacture of opotherapic and reactive 
products for laboratories; production of 
chloroform; manufacture of sanitary ar- 
ticles of latex; manufacture of frames 
for eyeglasses; manufacture of rayon by 
the acetate process; production of acety- 
lene gas for lighting lighthouses, buoys, 
and for private uses; and manufacture 
of explosives for the armed forces of the 
Nation. Importing firms may resell ace- 
tone only for the following purposes: 
Manufacture of opotherapic and reactive 
products for laboratories, 61 percent; 
production of chloroform, 18 percent; 
manufacture of sanitary articles of latex, 
18 percent; and manufacture of frames 
for eyeglasses, 3 percent. Provisions for 
the distribution of acetone quotas are 
identical to those given for citric acid. 
Both citric acid and acetone are pro- 
duced in small quantities in Argentina. 

The Committee of Exportation and of 
Industrial and Commercial Development 
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is charged with the enforcement of these 
resolutions. 

The fourth resolution, No. 145, con- 
tains the appointments of three mem- 
bers of the honorary Commission for 
Typewriter Rationing, which is to op- 
erate as a division of the Committee. 

[For previous announcement of type- 


writer rationing, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 27, 1943.] 


Glass Bottles: Standards of Size, Color, 
and Weight Set.—Size, color, and weight 
of glass bottles for packing edible oils 
in Argentina are standardized in decree 
No. 143,307, of February 19, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of February 
23, 1943. The decree provides that the 
bottles may be green (vermouth-bottle 
shade) or amber (beer-bottle shade) and 
must have a minimum content of 12 
liters for each bottle. The maximum 
weight allowed is 700 grams per bottle 
for the 112-liter size, and in the same pro- 
portion for larger sizes. Bottles drawn 
from the oven by hand are permitted to 
be 50 grams heavier. Infractions will be 
punished under the Anti-Profiteering 
Law, and the Committee of Exportation 
and of Industrial and Commercial De- 
velopment will enforce the decree. 





The Cover Picture 





China’s Women Spur War 
Effort 


A factory in Free China forms 
the scene of our cover picture this 
week, which shows women of our 
beleaguered but indomitable East- 
ern Ally engaged in checking oper- 
ations with precision instruments. 
They, like China’s industrial work- 
men, labor devotedly in the indus- 
tries which the nation, with ex- 
traordinary energy, skill, and 
courage, has transferred or newly 
set up. 

For this picture we are indebted 
to Mr. T. Y. Lo, vice president of 
the China Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion. 











Bermuda 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New 1942 Customs Tariff Provides Duty 
Exemption for Additional Items.—The 
new 1942 customs tariff of Bermuda, pub- 
lished in the Bermuda Official Gazette of 
January 4, 1943, added various farm 
equipment and foodstuffs to the list of 
goods covered by both the preferential 
and general tariffs which may be im- 
ported duty-free. 

The new items under the general tariff 
(applicable to the United States) which 
may now be imported duty-free, are as 
follows (former rates of general staff in 
parentheses): Cream, canned or dried 
(new item) ; margarine (new item) ; milk, 
canned or dried (new item) ; sugar, white 
refined or other than white refined (8d, 
per 100 lbs.); fish, salted, smoked, or 
pickled but not canned or bottled (10 
percent ad valorem); plows, harrows, 
cultivators, farm tractors, fertilizer dis- 
tributors, potato planters, potato diggers, 
seeders, manuring forks, and ensilage 
cutters (new item); and agricultural 
seeds, of varieties approved by the Board 
of Agriculture (new item). 

The new items under the British 
preferential tariff, which may now be im- 
ported duty-free, are as follows (former 
rates of British preferential tariff in 
parentheses): Cream, canned or dried 
(new item) ; sugar, white refined or other 
than white refined (6d. per 100 lIbs.); 
plows, harrows, cultivators, farm trac- 
tors, fertilizer distributors, potato plant- 
ers, potato diggers, seeders, manuring 
forks, ensilage cutters (new item); agri- 
cultural seeds, of varieties approved by 
the Board of Agriculture (new item). 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Commission for Financing of Produc- 
tion Established.—A commission for the 
financing of production ‘(Commissao de 
Financiamento da Producao), known as 
the C.F.P., created by Brazilian decree 
law No. 5212 of January 21, 1943, has been 
organized for the purpose of carrying out 
plans for financing production of ma- 
terials in Brazil, by decree No. 11,688 of 
February 20, 1943, Rio de Janeiro. The 
C.F.P. will function under the presidency 
of the Brazilian Ministry of State and 
Finance, and will be composed of five 
members, including one representative 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, one rep- 
resentative from the Ministry of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce, and one repre- 
sentative of the armed forces. The mem- 
bers of the C.F.P. will be appointed by 
Presidential decree, and one of them will 
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be designated by the President of Brazil 
as vice-president of the commission. 

The C.F.P. will maintain a “Service of 
Control and Receipt of Agricultural, 
Products and Raw Materials” (S.C.R.P.), 
which may have agencies in the various 
Brazilian States to carry out its obli- 
gations. 

The C.F.P. is charged with the follow- 
jng duties and responsibilities: 

(a) To determine, after study, the list and 
classification of those products which are of 
interest for the economic and military de- 
fense of the nation; 

(b) to submit for the approval of the Gov- 
ernment plans for financing these products; 

(c) to determine the methods of execution 
of these plans for financing; 

(d) to carry out such plans after approval 
by the Government; 

(e) to enter into understandings with pub- 
lic organs, and to make contracts and agree- 
ments with private companies, whenever nec- 
essary for the complete exercise of its powers; 
and 

(f) to study all matters related to the 
financing of national products. 


The S.C.R.P. will carry out the detailed 
operations of controlling the receipt of 
products financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, verifying the quality, ware- 
houseability, and other characteristics of 
the merchandise, taking the. necessary 
steps for preserving such merchandise, 
classifying it into lots, studying markets 
for these products, and other such mat- 
ters, down through every operation con- 
nected with the marketing of the prod- 
uct, and rendering a complete account 
of the funds received and disbursed to 
the Federal Accountant General. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


BARBADOS SITUATION SATISFACTORY 


General business activity in Barbados 
during February reached a fairly satis- 
factory level and compared favorably 
with trade in the corresponding month 
last year. The food situation also has 
improved. Locally grown and imported 
foodstuffs are available in slightly larger 
quantity than heretofore, and _ the 
Island, from the food standpoint, is in a 
good position. The opening of sugar- 
cane harvesting operations at the begin- 
ning of the month and the prospects of 
a fair-sized crop were important factors 
in stimulating business to the improved 
level. In addition, substantial supplies, 
particularly dry goods, have been re- 
ceived from abroad despite the shipping 
situation, and money has been given re- 
newed importance. Credits were 
granted freely and no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in making collections. 


The cost of living continued to edge 
upward and is now considerably higher 
than the level prevailing in the corre- 
sponding month of 1942. Increased 
costs of numerous items, partly as a re- 
sult of higher shipping rates, have been 
largely responsible for these rises, es- 
pecially on imported goods, but steps 
have now been taken to limit further 
increases by controlling the percentage 
mark-up of goods. 
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The grinding of the sugarcane crop 
began in early February and was pro- 
ceeding at a quickened pace as the pe- 
riod came to a close. No high-test mo- 
lasses will be made this year, however, 
because of the shipping: situation, but 
the British Government has purchased 
the entire exportable sugar crop. It is 
reported that the British Ministry of 
Food has made the purchase at a price 
in excess of that paid for the 1942 sugar 
crop. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Lowered on Various 
Items in Grenada.—The Grenada gen- 
eral rates of import duty on specified 
petroleum products and the general and 
preferential rates of duty on cotton man- 
ufactures and refined sugar have been 
substantially reduced, by government 
order No. 11, published in the Official 
Gazette of December 28, 1942. 


The new general rates of import duty 
on the items affected, in British cur- 
rency, per gallon unless otherwise speci- 
fied, are as follows (old rates in paren- 
theses): Crude fuel oil, 4d. (8d.); crude 
oil for road-making and similar work, 
5s. per 100 gallons (7s. 6d.) ; illuminating 
oil, including kerosene and other refined 
petroleum burning oils, 2d. (4d.); motor 
spirits, including benzene, benzoline, gas- 
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oline, naphtha and petrol spirits gener- 
ally, ls. 2d. (1s. 9d.); cotton manufac- 
tures known as denim (dungaree) and 
colored drills, 74% percent ad valorem 
(15 percent) ; and refined sugar, 15s. per 
100 pounds (26s. 3d.). 

The new British preferential rates of 
import duty on the items affected, in 
British currency, are as follows (old 
rates in parentheses) : Cotton manufac- 
tures known as denim (dungaree) and 
colored drills, 5 percent ad valorem (10 
percent), and refined sugar, 10s. per 100 
pounds (17s. 6d.). 


Grenada Import Surtax Extended for 
Another Year—The war surtax of 10 
percent of the import duties (20 percent 
in the case of alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco) applicable to all dutiable im- 
ports into Grenada, which was to expire 
December 31, 1942, has been extended 
to December 31, 1943, according to a 
Grenada government order (No. 12) pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of Decem- 
ber 28, 1942. The order specifically ex- 
empts milk (tariff item 71) from the war 
surtax. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
November 23, 1940, for announcement of the 
order originally establishing the surtax; and 
the issue of January 24, 1942, for amendments 
applying in 1942.] 


Import Duties Modified on Various 
Items in St. Lucia.—The rates of import 





ises to look something like this: 


reemployment. 


equipment. 


ties, and the like. 


Keen Comments on World Economy Today 
[Forty-eighth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Some Plain Truths, Simply Stated 


Some day the bombers will be grounded, the bugles will sound, and the war will 
end. All-out, total wars cannot be maintained indefinitely. If the end comes 
within the next 3 or 4 years, the physical picture of the American economy prom- 


A vast force of trained workers in the war industries to be demobilized and 
shifted to peacetime occupations. They may be expected to insist vigorously on 


An industrial plant greatly expanded, especially for the production of machinery 
and such materials as light metals, rubber, other synthetics, and plastics. 

Machine tools—the machines which makes machines—in great profusion. 

An agricultural plant specializing in crops of high nutritional value, and capable 
of supplying far more than our own population. 

A very great increase in electrical energy. 

A vast budget of postponed wants to be filled—houses, clothing, automobiles, 
tires, radios, washing machines, durable consumers goods of all kinds. Incidentally, 
many consumers will have stored up purchasing power with which to buy them. 

An insistent call from abroad for American food, supplies, and industrial 


An imperative demand for public works neglected during the war—conservation, 
hospitals, highways, schools, water systems, sewer system, irrigation, transport facili- 


A promise of “freedom from want” to be redeemed. 
Americans will find themselves with plenty of tasks to do. They will have the 





trained manpower, the plant, the energy, the raw materials, the machine tools, to 
do it with. Failing a very long war which erodes away much of the plant, the 
outlook in physical terms is encouraging. There should be no material reason 
for not carrying American civilization forward, as well as supplying many victims 
of the war beyond our borders. We shall be physically equipped to do both. 

Shall we be mentally prepared? Are we going to be flexible enough as a people 
to adjust our concepts so that these strong physical elements can be fully used? 
Will the war educate us to put first things first? Or shall we close our eyes to 
the physical realities as we did in the years after the panic of 1929? That was 


a strange business—a horrible example of what NOT to do when and if a post-war 
depression threatens. 


(From “Goals for America: A Budget of Our Needs and Resources,” by Stuart 
Chase. Publishers: The Twentieth Century Fund, New Y ork City.) 
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duty in St. Lucia on alcoholic beverages 
have been increased, import duty on 
various petroleum products lowered, and 
specific classifications established for 
dairy machinery and other dairy equip- 
ment, according to a resolution of the 
Legislative Council, published in the St. 
Lucia Gazette, December 19, 1942. 

The new general-tariff rates on the 
items affected, in British currency, per 
liquid gallon unless otherwise specified, 
are as follows (old rates in parentheses) : 
Beer and ale, stout and porter, 6s. 
(2s.3d.); gin, in bottles and not over- 
proof, 48s. (27s.6d.); all other gin, 57s. 
per proof gallon (35s.) ; whisky, in bottles 
and not overproof, 53s.6d. (32s.); all 
other whisky, 63s. per proof gallon (39s.) ; 
crude fuel oil, for the manufacture of 
sugar or other agricultural products, or 
for the manufacture of ice or for use in 
internal-combustion engines used indus- 
trially and commercially, 1d. (2d.) ; crude 
oil approved by the Collector of Customs 
for road use and other similar work, 5s. 
per 100 gallons (7s.6d.); crude oil, not 
otherwise specified, 3d. (5d.); illuminat- 
ing oil, including kerosene and other 
refined petroleum burning oils, 6d. (10d.) ; 
motor spirits, including benzine, benzo- 
line, gasoline, naphtha, and petrol spirits 
generally, 1s. (1s.6d.). 

The new British preferential tariff 
rates on the items affected, in liquid gal- 
lons, unless otherwise specified, are as 
follows (old rates in parentheses) : Beer 
and ale, stout and porter, 4s. (1s.6d.); 
gin, in bottles and not overproof, 36s. 
(21s.); all other gin, 42s.6d. per proof 
gallon (28s.6d.); whisky, in bottles and 
not overproof, 40s. (25s.), and all other 
whisky, 47s. per proof gallon (32s). 

New tariff classifications have been es- 
tablished for a number of items and a 
rate of import duty of 5 percent ad 
valorem made applicable under the gen- 


eral tariff while exemption from duty is. 


provided under the British preferential. 
The items in this new specified group 
are: Dairy machinery, including milking 
machines, cream separators, churns for 





Belgians Warned Against 


Buying Up Ownerless 


Property 


The Belgian Government in 
London recently broadcast a warn- 
ing to the population of Belgium 
against acquiring private property 
where ownership has been affected 
by acts of the German occupation 
authorities. 

Belgian Minister of Justice 
Antoine Delfosse declared in a 
broadcast that, when the occupa- 
tion ends, the rightful owners, 
whether they be Jews or others, 
would resume title to their prop- 
erty. Those who have taken the 
property, meanwhile, will not be 
reimbursed for any payment what- 
ever, Mr. Delfosse added, and will 
be subject to punishment for any 
damage done. 
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butter workers, cheese presses, milk 
coolers, bottling machines, milk-testing 
apparatus, pasteurising-plant and re- 
frigeration-plant machinery; machinery 
accessories, appliances, and apparatus, 
for use in connection with any of the 
above-listed. dairy machinery; water 
tanks and water bowls used in a dairy; 
and metal pipes, tubes, and fittings used 
for making stalls in cow sheds. 

(In addition to the above duties, a 25- 
percent surtax applies to all items listed 
above, except the alcoholic beverages, il- 
luminating oil, and motor spirits.) 


Bulgaria 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Sales Taxes Imposed on Various Ar- 
ticles—Sales taxes have been imposed 
on the following articles in Bulgaria ac- 
cording to press reports of February 20, 
1943, from Bern, Switzerland: Textiles, 
3 percent; trucks, locomotives, railway 
cars, 5 percent; private passenger cars, 
20 percent; glassware, 25 percent; por- 
celain and earthenware, 15 percent; 
leather articles, 30 percent; ornaments of 
precious metals, 100 percent: and gold 
wrist watches, 1,000 leva each. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Additional Commodities Made Subject 
to Export Permit.—A variety of commod- 
ities have been added to the list of goods 
which may not be exported from Canada 
to any destination on or after March 15, 
1943, except under permit, and the con- 
trol has been tightened on products now 
subject to permit only when shipped to 
certain specified areas, according to a 
customs Memorandum published by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, March 11. 

Those commodities which may not be 
exported to any destination except under 
permit are: Fresh berries and cherries; 
pea beans (navy beans); eggs in the 
shell; whole eggs, egg yolk, and egg al- 
bumen, dried, evaporated, desiccated, 
powdered, frozen, or otherwise prepared; 
horse meat; all softwood logs, including 
white pine and cedar; natural resins and 
gums; castor-beans; cottonseed; balsa 
and manufactures; motorcycle parts and 
accessories; and certified seed potatoes 
(except when shipped to British Empire 
destinations). Prior to this order, cas- 
tor-beans; cottonseed; natural resins 
and gums, including crude gums or those 
in a refined or modified state, and motor- 
cycle parts and accessories were exempt 
from the export-permit regulations 
when shipped to the United States or 
the British Empire. 

In addition to these new requirements, 
the tightening of the export control over 
sawn or hewn timber, boards, planks, and 
scantlings of cedar, Douglas fir, hemlock, 
spruce, white pine and other softwoods 
is affected by requiring an export permit 
to any destination except the United 
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Kingdom. These timber products, ag 
well as certain log exports, have pre. 
viously required an export permit when 
shipped to the United States. 

In announcing the above order the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce stateg 
that while the export of prepared fruits 
including frozen fruits, jams, jellies, ang 
marmalades, have been controlled for 
some time, it is expected that the short- 
age of cans will lead to much more home 
preserving this season. Therefore, ijn 
order to insure adequate supplies of fresh 
small fruits for Canadian use, exports 
must be controlled. The Minister fur. 
ther explained that the addition of peg 
beans, and eggs in any form, is to con. 
serve supplies needed to fill Canadian 
demands to the United Kingdom, and 
control of certified seed potatoes is to 
prevent shipment from Canada of pota- 
toes as certified seed, when they are ac- 
tually intended for table use on arrival], 
The restriction on horse meat arises out 
of the threatened shortage of meat for 
feed for fur-bearing animals on Cana- 
dian fur farms. The further restriction 
over logs, timber, and lumber is neces- 
sitated by wartime building demands and 
the acute lumber shortage. 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


Ferrovanadium and Vanadium Ovxide: 
Duty- and Tax-Free Entry.—Duty- and 
tax-free entry will be accorded ferrova- 
nadium and vanadium oxide when im- 
ported into Canada from any source for 
use in the manufacture of steel or iron, 
by an order in council, March 12, which 
established a new tariff item (375a). 
The order is retroactive to January 2, 
1943, and is published in Customs Memo- 
randum, series D, No. 47 (T. C. 112), by 
the Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, March 16. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Traffic Shows Decreasé.— 
Railway traffic in Canada during the first 
6 weeks of 1943 showed a decrease of 
22,700 carloadings from the total for the 
corresponding period of 1942, states a 
Canadian business periodical. 

The total number of cars loaded were 
336,081, against 358,801 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. There was 
a drop in the index of loadings and in 
railway freight loaded, the figures being 
130.5 (149.6) and 6,272,000 (6,845,000), 
respectively, for January 1943 and 1942. 


Canary Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Port Traffic at Low Level.—Port traffic 
at Las Palmas de Gran Canaria contin- 
ued at a low level throughout the fourth 
quarter of 1942. Most of the entrances 
from continental Spain were vessels on 
their regular service, although numerous 
vessels in the interinsular and fishing 
trades passed in and out of port. Nine- 
teen foreign-flag ships were reported in 
transit. 
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Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances in 1942.—Ac- 
cording to a published report of the 
Comptroller General, Chilean budgetary 
revenues and expenditures in 1942 were 
2,954,000,000 pesos and 3,052,000,000 pesos, 
respectively—a deficit of 98,000,000 pesos 
thus resulting. The chief items were as 
folic'vS: 


REVENUES 

Millions 

of pesos 

ns PRODOTUSS. . .. 26 oo scnceune 36 
National services nels mee Gas aanmaee 207 
EEE eee dij ees en ee 
Miscellaneous- -- ~~ ----- pe Oe 628 
Total ices see 

EXPENDITURES 

Millions 

of pesos 

0 ee sia ctr teaser es 518 
Treasury - -- = re Ae. = 432 
Education - -- ; ‘ sis se peat 511 
a f Remi tens 91 
National defense mein modes ae 758 
Development --- ore ae 272 
Agriculture ----- -- : ese desea 92 
Labor -- ae oes gio 44 
Public heaith_ _- < sume 257 
Public debt- ; seh 42 
Miscellaneous RRS 35 
Total -- 3,052 


Net receipts from special laws were 
43,000,000 pesos and net expenditures 
933,000,000—a deficit of 190,000,000 pesos 
thus resulting from these operations. 

The direct public debt at the end of 
1942 was given as 4,968,000,000 pesos, 
divided as follows (millions of pesos): 
External, 1,898; internal, 2,111; banking 
advances, 323; port-works obligations, 
21: obligations of Reconstruction and 
Development Corporations, 615. 

The guaranteed debt was stated to be 
1,278,000,000 pesos, of which 460,000,000 
was internal and 818,000,000 external. 


Colombia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Transshipments Prohibited and Ware- 
house Fees Increased at Buenaventura.—- 
The service of receipt and delivery of 
merchandise in transit to other coun- 
tries has been suspended in the port of 
Buenaventura, in Colombia, by customs 
regulation No. 167 of January 26, 1943. 
This restriction applies to merchandise 
to be transported through the national 
territory as well as to merchandise to be 
transshipped to other ships in the port. 
Goods shipped prior to January 26 for 
transshipment at Buenaventura, are not 
subject to these restrictions. 

Merchandise stored in the warehouses 
of the Buenaventura customshouse will 
be entitled to only 5 days’ free storage 
counting from the day on which it ar- 
rives at the warehouse, according to cus- 
toms regulation No. 168 of January 26, 
1943, effective February 1. The regula- 
tion provides that upon expiration of 
the free-storage period, warehouse fees 
will be collected in the following man- 
ner: If the import manifest or clear- 
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ance request is presented within the re- 
quired 5-day period, one-half centavo 
daily per kilogram for the 10 days subse- 
quent to receipt of the customs liquida- 
tion sheet; 1 centavo daily per kilogram, 
during the next 10 days; and 2 centavos 
daily per kilogram thereafter. 

If the import manifest or clearance 
request is not presented within the re- 
quired period, 2 centavos daily per kilo- 
gram will be charged from the expira- 
tion of the 5-day period up to the day 
before the presentation of the manifest 
or clearance request. In this case, if the 
merchandise is not withdrawn immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the customs liqui- 
dation sheet, warehouse fees will begin 
to accrue in the manner listed above. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking Operations in 1942.—The 
composite statement of all banks oper- 
ating in Cuba showed their assets at the 
end of 1942 to be $261,000,000, compared 
with $164,000,000 at the end of 1941. The 
most important items among the assets 
and liabilities were as follows: 





{In millions of dollars] 
Item 1941 1942 
ASSETS 
Cash and cash items 44 8S 
Deposits in parent concerns abroad 20 69 
Other deposits in foreign banks i 2 
Securities 12 13 
Loans and discounts 60 68 
Other items 24 21 
Total 164 261 
LIABILITIES 
Capital 7 8 
Reserves l l 
Deposits 140 ISS 
U.S. Treasury 52 
Other items 16 12 
Total 164 261 





The increase in the total assets and 
liabilities in 1942 may be attributed 
partly to the improvement in economic 
conditions during the year and partly 
to the large shipments of currency by 
the United States Treasury to local 
banks to provide them with funds with 
which to pay Cuban sugar producers for 
the 1942 crop purchases by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. The effect of 
these purchases is reflected in the assets 
by the increased deposits in parent con- 
cerns abroad and in the liabilities by 
the $52,000,000 item designated as 
“United States Treasury.” It is under- 
stocd that Cuban banks credited part of 
the proceeds from the sugar and mo- 
lasses drafts on refiners and other con- 
signees to their parent concerns so as 
to provide funds in New York to reim- 
burse the Treasury, when required to do 
so, for its currency shipments to Cuba. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Permits Required for Goods 
Subject to Export Control Regardless of 
Manner of Exportation—The Cuban 
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“Gas” Rationing Cuts Motor 
Traffic in Santiago, Chile 


Rationing of gasoline has forced 
15,000 private automobiles and 
1,500 taxis off Santiago’s streets, 
says a recent Chilean announce- 
ment. 

Of about 8,500 motor vehicles 
still permitted to operate in the 
Chilean capital, 3,400 are trucks, 
2,322 are tax’s, and 970 are auto- 
buses. Only 1,800 are private cars. 

The gascline shortage has re- 
sulted in increased use of bicycles. 
It is estimated that 15,000 bicycles 
are being used in Santiago today. 

Like Brazil, Chile is dependent 
‘upon outside sources of gasoline 
and fuel oil and upon foreign- 
owned tankers to bring in these 
fuel supplies. Incoming oil sup- 
plies are restricted largely for use 
by strategic industries and essen- 
tial civilian uses. 











Government has emphasized in Presi- 
dential decree No. 608 published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of March 5, 1943, that an 
export permit is required for all goods 
subject to export-control regulations re- 
gardless of the method used to effect 
exportation. The decree _ specifically 
states that persons leaving the country 
may carry as baggage articles subject 
to export control only when these are 
covered by export permits. The lack 
of a permit will be sufficient reason for 
subjecting the owner of the baggage to 
court action. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
21, 1942, for an account of decree No. 3485 
which establishes the list of articles made 
subject to export and reexport control and 
the conditions that must be fulfilled in case 
exportation is approved.| 


Egypt 
Tarifj[s and Trade Controls 


Hoarding of Cottonseed Oil Prohib- 
ited —Cottonseed oil has been added to 
the list of commodities, the accumula- 
tion of stocks of which in Egypt is pro- 
hibited under a law passed in 1939. Cot- 
tonseed oil was added to the list by a 
decree issued by the Ministry of Supply 
on February 21, 1943, and published in 
the Journal Officiel of March 1, 1943. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Demands on Telephone and 
Telegraph Service.—The Egyptian State 
Telephones and Telegraph Administra- 
tion was able to make few improvements 
during the last year because of difficul- 
ties in obtaining necessary materials 
and equipment. Though all available 
facilities are being utilized as fully as 
possible, rapidly increasing demands are 
placing heavy burdens on the entire 
system. 
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Telegraph and telephone receipts for 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1942, 
amounted to £E1,609,000—a substantial 
increase over £E1,239,000 received in the 
preceding year. From May 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, receipts continued to rise, 
totaling £E1,084,300, compared with 
£E950,300 during the corresponding 
months of 1941. 

Telephone and Telegraph Rates In- 
creased 50 Percent.—The Egyptian Min- 
istry of Communications has announced 
that because of higher operating costs 
all telephone and telegraph rates within 
Egypt will be increased 50 percent, effec- 
tive February 1, 1943. 

Railway Traffic Reaches a Record 
High.—Traffic on the Egyptian State 
Railways continues high, says a February 
report, imposing a great strain on the 
system because its rolling stock is inade- 
quate to the demand. To reduce traffic, 
both passenger and freight rates were 
increased, but this measure was not 
successful. 

Effective April 1, 1942, an increase of 
10 percent was ordered for third-class 
tickets, 15 percent for second-class, and 
20 percent for first-class; on June 1, an 
increase to 30 percent, 50 percent, and 
60 percent, respectively, was made, and 
it is reported that a further increase 
may be necessary. 

During the period, May 1, 1942 (the 
beginning of the fiscal year) to Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, receipts reached £E6,779,000, 
with a break-down of: passenger 40 per- 
cent, freight 52 percent, and sundry re- 
ceipts 8 percent. During the corre- 
sponding period of 1941, the total was 
£E5.416,000. Working expenses showed 
an increase—£E3,238,000 as against 
£E3,128,000 in 1941. 

The number of passenger tickets sold 
was 32,208,349, and 4,193,252 tons of mer- 
chandise were carried, compared with 
27,853,201 and 3,754,302, respectively, in 
the corresponding months in 1941. 
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Transport and Communication 


Increased Receipts and Expenditures 
Reported.—The Great Southern Rail- 
ways of Eire reported an increase in 
gross receipts and expenditures for the 
year 1942—£5,340,187 and £4,805,421, re- 
spectively. Gross receipts for 1941 were 
£5,172,000 and expenditures £4,643,563. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quantities of French Moroccan Prod- 
ucts Admitted Duty-Free Into France 
and Algeria Fixed for Year Beginning 
June 1, 1942—The quantities of prod- 
ucts to be admitted duty-free into 
France and Algeria when imported di- 
rectly from the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco during the period from June l, 
1942, to May 31, 1943, were fixed by a 
French order of August 31, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 22. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 4, 1941, for previous announcement. | 

Vessels for River Navigation: Special 
Sales Tax Created.—A special sales tax 
of 0.30 percent ad valorem has been im- 
posed in France on the turn-over of each 
enterprise constructing, repairing, re- 
floating, or demolishing vessels for river 
navigation, to cover administrative ex- 
penses of the Organization Sub-Com- 
mittee of River Construction, by decree 
No. 2612 of August 24, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel on September 20, 
1942, and effective retroactively from 
January 1, 1941. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fertilizers and Soil Amendments: 
Trade Regulated in French Morocco.— 
Trade in fertilizers and soil amendments 
has been regulated in the French Zone 
of Morocco by a vizierial order of No- 
vember 4, 1942, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel on November 27, and to become 
effective 6 months from the latter date. 

Nioras: Export-License Tax Increased 
in French Morocco.—The export-license 
tax on nioras (dried fruit of Capsicum 
annum) exported from the French Zone 
of Morocco has been increased from 590 
francs to 1,300 francs per 100 kilograms, 
gross weight, by an order of Novem- 
ber 18, 1942, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel, and effective on November 20. 

Olives and Olive Oil: Production and 
Sale Regulated in Algeria for the 1942-43 
Crop.—Sales of fresh olives on the mar- 
kets of Algeria have been prohibited, and 
olive oil and olive-foots oil, crude, neu- 
tralized, or refined, and neutralization 
pastes and dregs have been frozen, to 
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Port of Valparaiso During 
1942 


The Administrator of the Port 
of Valparaiso has declared that in 
1942 the shipping activity of the 
port nearly equalled that of the 
record year 1914, while in 1943 the 
movement will in all probability be 
considerably greater. 

A problem demanding adequate 
solution is the supply of space and 
shelter sufficient to accommodate 
the large volume of merchandise. 
It is necessary also to find means 
for speeding up the handling of 
cargo in order that the shortage of 
shipping may be in some measure 
compensated by a greater number 
of voyages. 














be released only under permit, effective 
November 1, 1942, by an order of October 
29, published in the Journal Offficiel of 
Algeria, on November 3. 

Only a single type of olive oil may be 
placed on sale in Algeria for consump- 
tion. This oil must be clear, of good 
flavor, with an oleic acidity of not more 
than 2.5 degrees, and a maximum per- 
centage of water and waste of 0.30 per- 
cent. 

Refined olive-foots oil is reserved for 
industrial needs. The maximum toler- 
ance of water and waste for olive-foots 
oil is 2 percent for soap oils and 1 per- 
cent for neutralizable oils. 

Prices for olive oils from the 1942-43 
crop have also been fixed by this order. 

Specified Products or Foodstuffs in 
Customs or Bonded Warehouse in Algeria 
to be Requisitioned for Use.—Specified 
products or foodstuffs in Algerian cus- 
toms or bonded warehouse were to be 
requisitioned for use, by terms of decree 
No. 2797 of September 10, 1942, applying 
French laws No. 2279 of May 29, 1941, 
and No. 5336 of December 23, 1941, to Al- 
geria, and published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel of September 19, 1942. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 20, 1941, and October 3, 1942, for an- 
nouncements concerning the above French 
laws. | 

Raw Textile Materials: Special Taz on 
Imports for General Supplies Canceled; 
New Tax on Wool in the Grease Estab- 
lished in Tunisia.—The special tax of 
1.50 percent ad valorem on raw textile 
materials imported into Tunisia, which 
are purchased for the account of the 
General Supplies and the sale and dis- 
tribution of which are assured by the 
Textile Trade Committee, was canceled, 
effective retroactively from April 13, 
1942, by an order of September 28, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
October 15, 1942. 

This order also establishes a special 
tax of 0.40 franc per kilogram of wool 
in the grease sold by the General Sup- 
plies, to be collected by the Textile Trade 
Committee beginning from April 13, 1942. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 8, 1941, for announcement of estab- 
lishment of the special tax of 1.50 percent 
ad valorem on July 22, 1941.] 
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Camel’s Hair and Goat’s Hair: Export- 
License Taxes Revised in Tunisia.—The 
export-license taxes collected in Tunisia 
on exported camel’s hair and goat’s hair 
have been revised by an order of Sep- 
tember 28, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of October 15. 

The new rates, in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, are as follows (former rates in 
parentheses) : 

For camel’s hair—shearings, long, 265 
(520), short, 265 (400); tannery hair, 
long, 220 (480), medium and short, 200 
(400), and shavings, 135 (200); 

For goat’s hair—clipped hair, of 1941 
crop, sorted or not, 710, of 1942 crop, 
sorted, 85, unsorted, 160 (415) ; town tan- 
nery hair, of 1941 crop, sorted or not, 
500, of 1942 crop, sorted, 500, unsorted, 
490 (345); plucked hair, sorted, exempt 
(325), unsorted, of 1941 crop, 460, of 1942 
crop, 220 (280); and tannery hair, un- 
sorted, of 1941 crop, 150, of 1942 crop, 
135 (150). 


Gold Coast 


Economic Conditions 


MINING CONCENTRATION 


An announcement by the Colonial Of- 
fice, introducing a scheme of concen- 
tration of the gold-mining industry in 
the Gold Coast somewhat comparable to 
the concentration of industry schemes 
in the United Kingdom is reported in 
the British press. 

Seven companies, responsible for the 
bulk of gold production of the Gold Coast, 
are to be permitted to remain in opera- 
tion. The remaining mines are to be 
put on a care-and-maintenance basis, 
the costs of which, it is proposed, will 
be met from levies on the producing 
mines. 





Peru’s New Commission To 
Study Rail System 


The Peruvian Government has 
established a commission to make 
a study of the railway system, par- 
ticularly its relationship to indus- 
trial development. 

The commission will have the 
following functions: to study the 
possibilities of improving and am- 
plifying present railway lines; to 
propose a plan for gradual devel- 
opment, and outline new railway 
routes; to study and propose bet- 
ter utilization of the national rail- 
way lines, construction of branch 
lines for the main routes, and 
modifications of existing regula- 
tions or tariff affecting railways. 

The intent is to improve the ad- 
ministration of the communica- 
tion services and at the same time 
contribute to the cheapening of 
transportation for the better indus- 
trial development of the country. 











TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The move is considered necessary as 
a means of conserving wartime essen- 
tials, including oil, manpower, machin- 
ery, and explosives. The provisions of 
British legislation relating to the taxa- 
tion of companies contributing to levies 
are to apply to the scheme, when put 
into operation. These provisions exempt 
from taxation the amounts contributed 
to the levy for payment to the inactive 
mines. 

Gold production in the Colony for 1941 
was 886,000 ounces. 


Guatemala 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Metal Containers Subject to Export 
Control.—The exportation of metal con- 
tainers of all kinds, whether filled or 
empty, is prohibited except in those cases 
where the Guatemalan exporter can 
guarantee their reimportation into 
Guatemala, or in lieu of such guaranty, 
posts a bond of not less than $15 for each 
container exported. These provisions 
are contained in an executive resolution 
published March 11, 1943, and effective 
the day following. 


Haitt 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Government 
revenues in the first 4 months (October- 
January) of the fiscal year 1942-43 were 
equivalent to $2,132,000, compared with 
$2,100,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1941-42. 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation by Water Compul- 
sory.—Haiti’s problem of internal trans- 
portation, caused principally by lack of 
fuel for motor vehicles, has been met by 
regulations of the Government prohibit- 
ing cargoes moving by motortrucks be- 
tween seaport towns. Movement. be- 
tween seaports must be by sailing vessels 
and auxiliary motorships. 

An exception to the general prohibi- 
tion has been made for Jacmel, which is 
54 miles from Port-au-Prince by rail 
and 264 miles by sea. Half of the prod- 
uce from this area may move by high- 
way. The National Railway of Haiti is 
taking over freight between St. Marc and 
Verrettes. 

Maximum load regulations and fixed 
tariffs will be established. 


Madeira 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Activity Curtailed by War 
Conditions.—The progressively adverse 
impact of war upon the shipping activity 
of Funchal, Madeira, may be estimated 
by the decrease in the number of vessels 
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docking at the port—187 of all types in 
1942; 230 in 1941; 381 in 1940; 1,036 in 
1939; 1,316 in 1938; and 1,460 in 1937. 
Of the 187 in 1942, all but 19 were Portu- 
guese. 


In 1938, 85 pleasure cruises made port, 
carrying 146,844 tourists in transit; there 
have been none since that year. Pas- 
sengers in transit numbered 18,682 in 
1942, though of that number only those 
of Portuguese nationality were allowed 
ashore. The railway has ceased to 
operate. 


Mauritius 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Dealers Required to Report Stocks of 
Specified Products.—The Supplies Board 
of Mauritius has ordered persons deal- 
ing in chemicals, pharmaceuticals, sur- 
gical dressings, rubber and waterproof 
goods, and varnishes and paints to make 
returns showing the year’s imports and 
stocks on hand as of November 21, 1942, 
together with particulars as to quanti- 
ties on order at that date. 


If the imports of any trader—during 
the year ended November 21—do not 
represent his normal imports, the cause 
and amount of variation must be stated. 


Exchange and Finance 


Emergency 1-Rupee Notes With- 
drawn From Circulation—The emer- 
gency 1-rupee notes issued by the Col- 
ony of Mauritius in March 1942 have 
ceased to be legal tender, by a recent 
proclamation of the Governor. 


Hoarding of coin had assumed such 
proportions that the Board of Currency 
Commissioners decided to issue these 
emergency notes, pending the restora- 
tion of normal coin circulation. The 
Board ordered hoarded coin to be ex- 
changed for notes at banks and Treas- 
ury offices. The hoarded coins having 
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since been returned to circulation, the 
emergency notes are now withdrawn. 

The emergency notes were printed on 
a part of the reverse side of demonetised 
currency notes previously withdrawn 
from circulation. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Citric Acid Removed From List of Ar- 
ticles Subject to Price Control.—Citric 
acid has been removed from the list of 
essential articles subject to price con- 
trol, by a Mexican decree published 
March 3, 1943, and effective the day 
following. 

[For announcement of the original de- 


cree, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEELY of August 
22, 1942.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sections of Mexican Export Tariff Re- 
organized.—The sections and fractions 
of the Mexican export tariff relating to 
animals and their products, as well as 
such items as henequen, wood, minerals, 
petroleum, and textiles, have been com- 
pletely reorganized by an executive de- 
cree published February 24, 1943, to be- 
come effective 10 days thereafter. New 
tariff-fraction numbers have been as- 
signed to each item and numerous prod- 
ucts have been given new classifications. 

The reorganization is not intended to 
raise or lower export duties, and no 
changes have been made in the amount 
of export duty charged on any item. 
The reason given for this revision is that 
a greatly increased export volume of 
certain articles, formerly grouped with 
other articles in one tariff fraction, 
necessitated each being placed alone 
under a separate fraction. 


Transport and Communication 


New Railroad Nearing Completion.— 
The railroad under construction between 
Mexicali, Lower California, and a point 
on the Southern Pacific Railway of 
Mexico, south of Santa Ana, Sonora, is 
being pushed toward completion. 

The road has been laid from Punta 
Penasco, Lower California, almost to 
Caborca, Sonora. At the junction of the 
new line on the Southern Pacific a new 
town called “Benjamin Gill,” is to be 
established. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sale of Typewriters, Office Machines, 
Frigidaires, and Air-Conditioning Ma- 
chines Regulated.—The sale, transfer, 
or destruction of typewriters and office 
machines, frigidaires, and air-condition- 
ing machines in the Netherlands West 
Indies is prohibited except with the 
specific consent of the head of the 
Bureau for Social and Economic Affairs 
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at Curacao, according to decree No. 19, 
promulgated by the Curacao Govern- 
ment on January 23, 1943. The decree 
also states that persons or companies 
having typewriters or other office ma- 
chines, frigidaires, or other air-condi- 
tioning machines for sale, must declare 
these to the head of the Bureau for Social 
and Economic Affairs. (In Aruba the 
above declaration must be made to the 
INCU at Oranjestad.) 

When typewriters, and other afore- 
mentioned items are imported, detailed 
information regarding them must be 
submitted to the respective authority 
within 2 days after receipt. 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


Although commercial activity contin- 
ues at a relatively high level, evidence 
is accumulating that the end of the 
ephemeral prosperity which began with 
the construction of defense bases in the 
Island may now be in sight. Transpor- 
tation difficulties have shut down a ma- 
jor industry. Employment is easier. 
Retail sales are proceeding at a slower 
tempo. The cost of living is still high, 
but the institution of price ceilings and 
rationing gives hope of effecting a de- 
celeration of the rising trend. The 
scarcity of fuel has been the outstanding 
feature of the recent commodity situa- 
tion. Because of a great shortage in 
supplies, which it is hoped will be tem- 
porary, householders have been held to 
the purchase of one-half ton of coal ata 
time, and are required to furnish evi- 
dence of need. 


IRON MINES CLOSED—PAPER MILLS REDUCE 
OPERATIONS 


The Wabana iron-ore mines have sus- 
pended operations because of the scar- 
city of shipping, a large stockpile, and 
labor difficulties growing out of at- 
tempts to reduce operations. It may 








Some Canadian Summer 
Resorts Not To Open 


Vacation resorts owned and op- 
erated by Canadian National Rail- 
ways in Canada will not be open 
during the 1943 summer season, 
according to R. C. Vaughan, chair- 
man and president, who said the 
decision was made as a result of a 
survey of Canada’s wartime econ- 
omy, including manpower, food- 
stuffs, and transportation. 

The establishments affected are 
Jasper Park Lodge in Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Canadian Rockies; 
Minaki Lodge in the Lake-of-the- 
Woods district of Ontario; and 
Pictou Lodge at the edge of North- 
umberland Strait, Nova Scotia. 
The three lodges provided accom- 
modation for 1,000 guests, Jasper 
Park Lodge alone having accom- 
modations for 650 guests. 
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be possible to reopen in May, if the 
necessary tonnage can be made avail- 
able. As the mines give employment to 
about 2,000 persons, closure for an ex- 
tended period would be a serious blow to 
the local economy. 

Another reduction of some signifi- 
cance is in paper production. Owing 
to the scarcity of pulpwood, the two lo- 
cal mills are now operating at only about 
60 percent of capacity, although they 
are technically outside the scope of the 
controls decreed for the United States 
and Canadian industry. An adjustment 
of freight charges for the carriage of 
newsprint to the United States, which 
has recently been made, should have 
some favorable reflections in the situa- 
tion of the mills. They will presumably 
get the benefit also of the recent change 
in United States controlled prices of 
newsprint, from $50 to $54 per ton on the 
New York basis. 


EASIER EMPLOYMENT SITUATION FAvors 
THE FISHERIES 


A revival in the fishing industry seems 
possible during the coming summer. 
Export demand for fish has been very 
active, but more-profitable employment 
elsewhere, particularly in construction, 
has tended to take men away from their 
normal occupation with this mainstay 
of the economic life of the Island. A 
considerable number of men are still 
engaged on special projects, including 
shipbuilding, but the decline in this em- 
ployment suggests that the fishing in- 
dustry this year may be more active 
than in 1942. There will be no organized 
seal fishery this spring because of the 
lack of suitable vessels to take part in 
the usual expedition to the ice, but some 
seals will undoubtedly be taken from the 
shore. 


RATIONING AND PRICE-CONTROL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


A sugar-rationing program was insti- 
tuted during February on the basis of 
1 pound per person per week. Hotel 
and restaurant keepers were obliged to 
limit their servings. Local manufac- 
turers using sugar were restricted to 70 
percent of their former consumption. 
The use of sugar in the icing of cakes 
was forbidden. Rationing of tea was 
also begun on the basis of 2 ounces 
weekly in the case of persons more than 
10 years of age, and one-half ounce for 
children under that age. Ration books 
were not available at the beginning of 
the month, but steps were taken to have 
them prepared for early distribution. 

Ceiling prices were fixed also on tea 
and molasses; for the former, at prices 
varying between 73 cents and $1.20 per 
pound, and for the latter at $1.20 per 
gallon at St. John’s. These new levels 
mean substantial decreases in the cost 
to the consumer because of the elimina- 
tion of varying mark-ups above cost. 
The retail price of sugar had previously 
been set at 12.5 cents a pound. As a 
further measure of control on the cost 
of living, the special war tax of 7% 
percent was removed from a large num- 
ber of foodstuffs, as well as from certain 
medical supplies and articles required 


by fishermen and farmers. In addition, 
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potatoes were exempted, until further 
notice, from the ordinary customs duty 
of 29 cents per bushel. 


SHIPPING PRIORITY RAISED FOR CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


In line with the rising temperature on 
world food supplies, the Transportation 
Control Board has made several changes 
jn its priority rating of imports. Vege- 
table seeds, agricultural implements and 
supplies, and fertilizer, have been ac- 
corded a higher preference. Lines, 
twines, and nets for fishermen have been 
added to the list with a higher rating. 


ANOTHER SURPLUS IN REVENUE 


The Government’s fiscal year will end 
March 31 instead of June 30, as for- 
merly, and it seems likely that a surplus 
of about $5,000,000 will be realized, 
chiefly because of the increased revenue 
from customs derived from the extraor- 
dinary wartime increase in imports. 
The surplus in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1942, was about 7,000,000. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Freight and Passenger 
Transportation.—Railway freight move- 
ment in New Zealand from April 1 
through November 7, 1942, amounted to 
5,116,847 long tons, compared with 4,922,- 
820 tons in 1941. Passenger movement 
totaled 20,155,979, compared with 16,- 
039,333. 

During this samg period net ton-miles 
rose to 446,764,000 from 396,989,000, and 
railway operation revenues and expendi- 
tures were £NZ6,818,912 (5,765,632) and 
£NZ5,770,427 (5,335,538), respectively. 
The percentage of expenditures to rev- 
enue showed a decrease from 92.54 to 
84.62. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


LABOR DEPARTMENT CREATED 


A Department of Labor has been es- 
tablished in Palestine by an ordinance 
published in the Palestine Gazette of 
February 15, 1943. (Notice of the pro- 
posed ordinance was published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 26, 
1942.) The function of this Department 
is to centralize and increase the effec- 
tiveness of the administration of various 
labor laws. 

The ordinance provides for the ap- 
pointment, by the High Commissioner, 
of a director and inspectors. The di- 
rector will supervise conditions of em- 
ployment; insure the enforcement of 
ordinances relating to the welfare of 
workers, terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, and trade union and industrial 
relations; aid in the settlement of trade 
cisputes; and collaborate in accident pre- 
vention. Inspectors are charged with 
the inspection of shops, factories, and 
other places of work. 

The administration and enforcement 
of laws and orders relating to the em- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





South African Food for 
War Prisoners 


Plans are being worked out by 
the International Red Cross for 
packing and shipping food parcels 
for 15,000 prisoners of war from 
South Africa instead of from Great 
Britain as at present. Warehouse 
space is being sought at Johannes- 
burg, where it is planned to as- 
semble the food items and pack 
and ship 3,700 40-pound boxes per 
week. Each box will contain 74 
pounds net of food for each of four 
prisoners. 

The substitution of South 
African food for that formerly 
packed in England will save Allied 
shipping space across the North 
Atlantic. The new route will be 
from Lourenco Marques by Portu- 
guese lines to Lisbon, and from 
there the parcels will be dis- 
patched by present Red Cross 
facilities to Italy and Germany. 











ployment of women and children, work- 
men’s compensation, war-service occu- 
pations, public health, trade disputes, 
sections of the Criminal Code, and ordi- 
nances relating to safety and hygiene are 
charged to the new Department, in col- 
laboration with other Departments where 
so specified. 

The Department may collect and pub- 
lish statistics relating to employment, 
wage rates, employment of women and 
children, hours of work, apprenticeship, 
labor exchanges, labor organizations, 
safety and hygiene, insurance and pen- 
sions, and labor disputes. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Revision of Exchange Control Law.— 
A decree of February 18, 1943, modified 
the Paraguayan exchange control system 
established by the decree of February 10, 
1941. On the whole, the new law is an 
attempt to make certain changes con- 
sidered advisable as a result of experi- 
ence under the old legislation over a pe- 
riod of 2 years. A number of articles in 
the old law have been replaced by new 
provisions in the February 18 decree. An 
attempt has been made to control more 
closely the possession of foreign ex- 
change. One new provision is the es- 
tablishment of a fund from which ex- 
change will be granted for the purchase 
of foreign-owned enterprises in Para- 
guay. Another modification involves the 
establishment of two selling rates, to 
cover importation of necessities and 
nonnecessities, respectively; these rates 
have not yet been announced. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Apparatus: Duty-Free 
Entry Authorized.—Cinematographic ap- 
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paratus and materials necessary for the 
operation of the cinematographic pro- 
duction firms that may be established 
in the country are granted duty-free en- 
try in Paraguay by decree No. 17315 
dated March 4, 1943, and published in 
El Paraguayo of March 7. Decree No. 
17315 also places the exhibition of cul- 
tural and propaganda newsreels and 
cinematographic films under the direct 
control of the National Department of 
Press and Propaganda. 


Transport and Communication 


Traffic Movement Increases Over the 
Paraguay Central Railway—The in- 
creasing tempo of commercial activities 
in Paraguay is directly reflected in the 
railway traffic record. Imposition of the 
gasoline rationing plan in June 1942 re- 
stricted road motor transportation, and 
as a result caused a heavier freight move- 
ment over the Paraguay Central Rail- 
way line which connects Asuncion, the 
capital, with Argentine railways. 

During 1942, 160,167,240 kilograms of 
freight were carried. This was 27 per- 
cent greater than the 1941 totals, and 
about 41 percent more than the 129,203,- 
650 kilograms carried in 1939. 

Passenger movement was stepped up 
considerably—to a total of 1,555,978 in 
1942, compared with 1,243,820 in 1941. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION SATISFACTORY 


Peruvian business conditions were sat- 
isfactory during February except in the 
districts of Arequipa, Piura, and Lam- 
bayeque where heavy rainfall and river 
floods damaged properties, crops, and 
highways. The outlook for agriculture 
was normal. Mining activity was main- 
tained, and there were prospects for an 
increase in the output of zine concen- 
trates. Domestic industries continued 
to operate at capacity, and orders for 
textiles exceeded the ability of producers 
to meet the demand. Prices and the cost 
of living continued to advance. The 
credit-and-collection situation was sat- 
isfactory, and there were ample supplies 
of foreign exchange. 

Receipt of several shipments of many 
scarce American products provided tem- 
porary relief from the acute shortage of 
these items, but the internal transporta- 
tion problem became increasingly seri- 
ous because of the scarcity of truck tires 
and parts. The Government took meas- 
ures to improve transportation facilities 
in the mountain districts so as to reduce 
the current scarcity of foodstuffs in the 
coastal region. A civil air agreement, 
providing for the construction of air- 
ports and charter of planes to facilitate 
the rubber-development program, was 
signed on February 18, between the Peru- 
vian Government and the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cotton developed favorably during 
February in most of the producing val- 
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leys, except Ancash and other growing 
districts north of Lima which suffered 
from insect pests. In the Ica, Chincha, 
and Rio Grande Valleys the abundance 
of moisture and the relative absence of 
pests gave promise of a good crop. 
Heavy rains in Piura favored watering of 
lands and plantings in that district. 

The early harvest of sugarcane gave 
subnormal yields, but the main crop 
which is harvested during the last half 
of the year was growing normally and 
the outlook was good. By executive de- 
crees, sugar plantations were included 
in the requirement that growers plant 
5 percent of their cultivated areas in 
food crops. 

The average yield of flax fiber in 1942 
was estimated at 135 kilograms per hec- 
tare, compared with 180 kilograms in 
1941, 215 kilograms in 1940, and 268 kilo- 
grams in 1939. The poor yield in 1942 
was said to have brought a loss to grow- 
ers. Difficulties in disposing of tow and 
lower grades of flax disappeared in Feb- 
ruary when the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration agreed to purchase these items. 
The rice output was expected to improve 
as a result of the abundance of rainfall 
in the rice-growing districts. The last 
estimate placed the 1943 harvest at 60,- 
000 tons. The coffee outlook for 1943 
appeared more hopeful because of fa- 
vorable weather and adequate labor. 
Tentative estimates place this year’s out- 
put at about 85,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, against 70,000 bags in 1942. The 
news of the increased Peruvian quota in 
the United States was encouraging to 
coffee growers. 

There was no great activity in the 
wool market in February, and the out- 
look for sheep’s wool was regarded as 
unsatisfactory. 

The acquisition of zebu, or Indian 
cattle, in Brazil by the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment was reported. Reported to be 
enroute are 44 bulls and 4 cows, which 
will be introduced into the tropical and 
subtropical regions of the Eastern Andes 
and the Amazon region. 


MINING, MANUFACTURING, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Stimulated by higher prices for zine 
concentrates, a number of the lead-pro- 
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ducing mines have installed or are plan- 
ning to install flotation equipment for 
the recovery of zinc which was formerly 
discarded as a waste product. This is 
expected to increase the output of zinc, 
but the production of other base metals 
will probably continue at current levels. 
Supply increases in the production of 
antimony and tungsten concentrates are 
expected in 1943, but in all probability 
the output of the vanadium concentrates 
will show a decrease owing to lack of 
equipment for the new leaching plant of 
200 tons daily capacity, which is to be 
erected at the Minasragra property of 
the Vanadium Corporation of America. 
Construction of a concentrator, having 
an 800-short-ton daily capacity, for the 
treatment of copper ores at Cerro de 
Pasco is about to be completed. 

Domestic manufacturing industries 
were very active, although in certain 
lines operations were curtailed by diffi- 
culties in obtaining raw materials. Tex- 
tile mills operated at capacity, with a 
reported improvement in the quality and 
assortment of output. Local mills con- 
tinue to refuse new accounts or inquiries 
from abroad. Regular quinine produc- 
tion by a Government-sponsored plant 
was reported. 

Progress continued on the Chimbote 
port works, and it is expected that the 
new pier will be completed during the 
first semester of 1943. The expenditure 
of 600,000 soles for the canalization of 
the Magdalena, Maranga, and La Legua 
irrigation canals in the Lima Valley was 
authorized by a decree of March 1. A 
new Diesel electric plant was inaugu- 
rated at Ancon, near Lima, by the 
Municipal Council. Construction of 
dwelling houses for public employees 
and an athletic field in the city of Tru- 
jillo were authorized, and a new Gov- 
ernment tourist hotel is under construc- 
tion in that city. A plan drawn up for 
the improvement and development of 
the city of Trujillo was approved by a 
decree of March 5. Additional oil-stor- 
age facilities for gasoline and kerosene 
will be provided by the International 
Petroleum Co. at the port of Mollendo. 
Irrigation and waterworks are under way 
in the Province of Islay, Department of 
Arequipa. 





pounds during the month. 


and cornstarch. 





Food Now Flowing to North Africa 


Deliveries of foodstuffs by the Food Distribution Administration for ship- 
ment to North African ports reached substantial proportions in January, 
according to the United States Department of Agriculture. Commodities so 
earmarked, and including wheat, sugar, flour, evaporated milk, and soaps, 
totaled 26,000,000 pounds, it is stated. 

Deliveries for shipment to all of the Allied Nations reached 447,000,000 


As in previous months, the commodities shipped in largest volume in Janu- 
ary were pork and pork products, dairy products, eggs, and fats and oils. 
Larger deliveries were also made of seeds, soya products, granulated sugar, 


By reason of a shift in shipping space during the month, grain and cereal 
products dropped considerably under December deliveries. 
leased made possible larger deliveries of energy-giving and heat-producing 
meats and other protein foods needed by the Russians for winter fighting. 


The space re- 
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Portugal 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


All Exports Made Subject to License 
Exports of all goods from Portugal were 
made subject to license by the Ministry 
of Economy, by portaria No. 10292, pub- 
lished in the Diario do Governo of De. 
cember 17, 1942, and effective immedi- 
ately. 

Exceptions from the license require. 
ment were made for shipments of 19 
kilograms or less to the Portuguese 
colonies as well as goods originating jn 
Madeira and the Azores when such goods 
are considered to be normal and usual 
exports from those islands. 

The present decree consolidates legis- 
lation contained in various decrees re. 
lating to export control of various com- 
modities and extends the license require- 
ments to include all goods heretofore not 
restricted. The decree lists 19 agencies 
which are to issue licenses for specified 
groups of commodities. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Developments—The Ruma- 
nian State Railways has undertaken to 
construct double tracks on the Buzau- 
Marasesti and Faurel-Bucharest lines so 
as to connect the capital with the wheat 
areas of Oltenia and Wallachia, says the 
Nazi press. 

The same press states that the 15- and 
20-ton freight cars used on routes to 
Germany via Hungary and to the east- 
ern front on the State Railways are over- 
loaded as much as 1,000 kilograms. 
Transshipment charges have been in- 
creased 50 percent and more per car- 
load. 

An important step in the proposed plan 
to increase electrification of the State 
Railways, it is stated, is the construction 
of a large water-power station in the 
region of Piatra Neamti, in the southern 
part of Rumania. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone and Telegraph Service To Be 
Exrtended.—A cable which will provide 
15 telephone and 6 telegraph circuits 
between Istanbul and Ankara, Turkey, 
has been laid recently, the German press 
states. Facilities between Istanbul and 
European countries have been improved 
by the addition of 10 telephone and 3 
telegraph circuits. 

The Nazis also have reported the deliv- 
ery of a large quantity of telegraph and 
telephone material to Istanbul. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Batteries and Parts: Specific Duty Re- 
stored.—The former 40 centesimo per 
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kilogram specific import duty on elec- 
tric batteries, parts, and accessories, was 
restored by a resolution of February 26, 
1943, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 12. The new resolution annuls 
the executive resolution of July 4, 1941, 
which abolished the tax. 

Oxide Ethers and Ethers Salts: In- 
cluded in Raw-Materials Section of Tar- 
iff at Lower Duty.—Oxide ethers and 
ethers which are salts of organic acids, 
and alkylics and arylics derived from 
cellulose, imported for industrial uses, 
are included in the raw-materials sec- 
tion of the Uruguayan customs tariff, 
dutiable at 5 percent plus a surtax of 
4 percent of their respective fixed official 
customs valuations, by a resolution of 
January 29, 1943, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 12. 

Toilet Preparations: Internal Tazes 
Increased.—Internal taxes on cosmetics 
and toilet articles have been consolidated 
and increased by a decree law of De- 
cember 17, 1942, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of January 4, 1943. 
The increases in the tax rate range from 
50 to 200 percent on specific items. The 
new decree law limits to 1 liter or 1 kilo- 
gram the capacity of containers in which 
perfumery and toilet preparations are 
packed for sale. Products imported in 
bulk for domestic packaging will be sub- 
ject to the lower domestic-tax rate if 
packages are marked “Envasados en el 
Uruguay” (Packed in Uruguay). 

{For announcement of previous increase 


in tax rate on toilet articles see COMMERCE 
Reports of February 10, 1940.] 


Oat-Seed: Government Purchase Au- 
thorized.—The purchase of a maximum 
of 10,000 tons of seed oats for the pro- 
duction of grazing grounds for cattle 
during the winter and spring of the cur- 
rent year is authorized by a decree of 
February 26, 1943, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of March 12. 

The seed will be sold at 4 pesos per 
100 kilograms to purchasers who guar- 
antee to use all of it for sowing. Gaso- 
line, kerosene, and gas oil will also be 
provided at fixed prices for transport or 
other vital activity in connection with 
the sowing of the seed. 


Fuel Oil: Mazimum Sale Price Author- 
ized —Maximum prices of 75 pesos per 
ton for heavy fuel oil and 84 pesos per 
ton for light fuel oil were authorized by 
a decree of February 26, 1943, published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 12. These 
prices do not include the 15 per thousand 
surcharge provided by the law of Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. 





New Rules on Petroleum-Coke 
Exports Included in WPB 
Order 


Products in which the use of petroleum 
coke has been permitted may now be 
packed in that commodity during manu- 
facture, under the terms of WPB Order 
M-212 as recently amended. 

Petroleum coke, a solid residue of the 
distillation of petroleum, is required in 
large quantities for aluminum manufac- 
ture, and in smaller amounts for about 
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30 other products including graphite and 
carbon electrodes, electrical parts, sili- 
con carbide abrasives, welding equip- 
ment, and a few other classifications. 
Petroleum coke has been subject to de- 
livery and use restrictions since October 
1942. 

Before being amended, Order M-—212 
permitted the use of petroleum coke for 
these essential purposes, but, except for 
electrodes, did not specifically permit 
the products to be packed in petroleum 
coke while baking. Packing involves 
the placing of coke around the product 
in the baking furnace. 

The amended order also removes the 
previous controls applicable to exports of 
petroleum coke to Canada. To prevent 
the use of coke for nonessential pur- 
poses in foreign countries, M-212 was 
amended on November 23, 1942, to pro- 
hibit exports without written authoriza- 
tion. Since Canada has put petroleum 
coke under a complete allocation order, 
M-212 as amended today permits the ex- 
port of coke to Canada without requir- 
ing such authorization. Exports of coke 
to other foreign countries, however, may 
still be made only after specific WPB 
authorization is received. 

Application for permission to use pe- 
troleum coke for purposes other than 
those specifically outlined in the order 
must be made by letter filed with the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Division of 
the WPB, giving full details. 





New WPB Order Affects 
Pickled Sheep and Lamb Skins 


Authorizations to import pickled sheep 
and lamb skins under General Imports 
Order M-63 will be granted on a basis 
which will assure equitable distribution 
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of consignments of imported skins 
among importing dealers, according to 
a recent announcement by the War Pro- 
duction Board. It was emphasized, how- 
ever, that actual imports will depend 
upon shipping conditions, and that au- 
thorizations may or may not be filled. 


The basis for the authorizations was 
discussed at a meeting in Washington 
of the Pickled Sheepskin Importing Deal- 
ers Industry Advisory Committee and 
WPB officials. The WPB says that each 
importer will share in the 1943 importa- 
tions of pickled sheep and lamb skins, 
which are received for sale after ship- 
ment from the port of origin, in the same 
proportion as he did in 1941. 


For example, assuming that United 
States imports of pickled sheep and lamb 
skins from a certain foreign country in 
1941 totaled 25,000,000 skins, and in 1943 
imports from that country are expected 
to be 10,000,000 skins, each importer’s 
quota would be 40 percent of that portion 
of his 1941 imports which was sold during 
the time the skins were in transit to 
United States port. Assuming that 1941 
imports of such skins from another for- 
eign country totaled 10,000,000 skins, and 
in 1943 they are expected to be 12,000,- 
000, each importer’s quota would be 120 
percent of that portion of his 1941 im- 
ports which were sold in transit to the 
United States. 


The portion of foreign skins which was 
sold prior to shipment from the port of 
origin may be imported directly under 
the terms of authorizations granted to 
tanners. 


These terms will permit a tanner to 
import skins to the extent necessary so 
that he may have not more than 70 
percent of the total supply of domestic 
and imported sheep skins that he used in 
1941. 
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Automotive 
Products 


GASOGENE INDUSTRY GROWING IN BRAZIL 

A total of 2,700 gasogenes were in op- 
eration on motor vehicles in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, at the close of 1942, 
and the output for 1943 in that State is 
projected to reach a total of 10,000. The 
production of one company alone is 250 a 
month and the cost of construction per 
unit is expected to drop to $200. 

Sao Paulo was the first State to name 
a commission to promote the use of gaso- 
genes and so successful were the efforts 
that four other States have now ap- 
pointed commissions. 


EXPORTS FROM U. K. 


During the quarter ended December 31, 
1942, the value of motor vehicles, includ- 
ing cabs, exported from the United King- 
dom, according to statistics published in 
a British trade periodical, was £2,345; 
£5,555 for second-hand vehicles; £5,049 
for engines; and £133,075 for parts and 
accessories, including those for commer- 
cial vehicles. 


Beverages 


CONSUMPTION OF Hops IN EIRE 


Consumption of hops in the Irish 
brewing industry during the year Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943, is es- 
timated at 31,900 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds). There is 
no commercial production of hops in 
Eire. Experimental hop growing was 
conducted for about 5 years, but it 
proved impracticable and was discon- 
tinued about 2 years ago. 

Up to 1940, principally American hops 
were used for the production of porter, 
as it was said that they had a high pre- 
serving value and were cheaper than 
those from other sources, despite freight 
charges. This season, however, the 
Irish brewers will have to rely on nearby 
supplies of hops, because of the lack of 
shipping facilities. 


Chemicals 


New CHEMICAL WORKS ORGANIZED IN 
CANADA 
Castle Chemical Works, Ltd., was or- 
ganized recently in Toronto, Canada, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The con- 
cern will engage in the manufacture of 
nickel catalyst for the chemical and hy- 
drogenation industries. 


EIRE’s MANUFACTURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 


Eire’s requirements of industrial al- 
cohol for scientific, laboratory, and hos- 


pital use are being met by local manu- 
facturers, according to an announcement 
by the Minister of Supplies. 

Industrial-alcohol factories in Eire 
have furnished sufficient supplies since 
November 1941, it is stated. 


POLAND’s Raw MATERIALS UNDER NAZI 
CONTROL 


The German Economic Department 
has recently formed a central organiza- 
tion in Poland, known as the Bewirt- 
schaftungsstelle, to control all chemical 
raw materials produced in the country. 
or imported, says the European press. 

The organization will allocate raw ma- 
terials to the various industries accord- 
ing to their war importance and will dis- 
tribute the manufactured chemicals to 
retailers. Chemicals for the tanning in- 
dustry and artificial fertilizers are con- 
sidered first in importance, and soda 
products are second. 

The production of soap, glass, cellulose, 
glue, resin, and pharmaceuticals will also 
come under the Bewirtschaftungsstelle, 
it is stated. 


SaLT PRODUCTION IN GERMAN-OCCUPIED 
POLAND 


There are two salt mines in German- 
occupied Wartheland, Poland, which is 
underlain, geologists say, by a massive 
layer of salt. 

At a mine near Solno, in the vicinity 
of Hohensalza, salt is produced by the 





Limburg Coal Mines 
Worked by Prisoners 


In the Saint-Barbara coal mines 
at Eysden, Belgian Limburg, 1,400 
Russian prisoners and foreigners 
deported from their own countries 
reportedly work under the harsh- 
est conditions. 

The workers live crowded to- 
gether in camps which are lit up 
all night long. Early in the morn- 
ing they are conducted to the 
mines along a road bordered with 
barbed wire 36 feet high. Here 
they are segregated from Belgian 
workers in corridors abandoned 
before the war as too dangerous. 

The food is said to be almost in- 
edible—a thin soup made from 
beets and beet roots. 

The Belgians do what they can 
to provide these unfortunates with 
slices of bread and butter and 
cigarettes, but at the risk of blows 
from the Germans’ rifle butts if 
they are caught. 

Barracks are now being built by 
the Nazi Todt Organization for 
more than 1,000 new prisoners. 

















“washing-up” process. 
mine goes primarily to the chemical] in- 
dustry. 

Table salt comes from the Salzhop 
(Wapno) mine in the district of Wron- 


Output of this 


growitz. The salt is blasted from the 
rock, and a mill attached to the mine 
grinds and packs the salt for shipment, 
The German press claims that the de. 
posits of the Salzhop mine are sufficient 
to last 500 years at the present rate of 
production. Monthly output has in- 
creased from 5,000 to 19,000 tons— 
enough to supply the markets of Ger- 
man-occupied territories. According to 
the report, the average monthly tax 
payment of the Salzhop mine to the 
German treasury amounts to 1,000,000 
marks. 


PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 


An increase in the production of cal- 
cium carbide, caustic soda, and hydro- 
chloric acid, has been reported by “Nitro- 
gen,” a Rumanian chemical and ferti- 
lizer company, says the European press. 

The output of chlorine and potassium 
chlorate, however, has declined. 


SWEDEN'S MANUFACTURE OF SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE 


A large Swedish concern is making ex- 
tensive use of apatite extracted from 
iron-ore refuse as the raw material for 
the production of superphosphate, says 
the European press. 

The annual output amounts to about 
200,000 tons of 20-percent superphos- 
phate. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Oils 


AUSTRALIA’S REcoRD COAL PRODUCTION 


In 1942, coal production in Australia 
reached the record total of 12,250,000 
tons, an increase of 500,000 tons or 43 
percent over 1941, according to press re- 
ports. The Commonwealth Government, 
however, is not satisfied, since another 
2,000,000 tons are needed. In order to 
effect this increase, effort is being made 
to prevent strikes or work stoppages. 


FuEL SITUATION IMPROVED IN CANARY 
ISLANDS 


The fuel situation in the East Canary 
Islands showed improvement in the last 
quarter of 1942. Distribution of fuels 
for fishing vessels, irrigation, and 
vehicles was better organized. Supplies 
of coal and gas oil for the fishing fleet 
were adequate. Lubricants, however, 
remained scarce. 

Bunkering was reported at approxi- 
mately 12,726 tons of coal and 14,324 
tons of oil fuel during the last quarter 
of 1942. Italian Red Cross vessels re- 
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ceived 9,903 tons of fuel oil and 3,917 
tons of Diesel oil, and Spanish trawlers 
took 504 tons of gas oil. 


COAL AND FUEL-OIL PRODUCTION IN 
MANCHURIA 


Japan’s so-called 5-year plan for the 
economic development of Manchuria 
called for a threefold increase in the 
mining of coal, or a yearly production of 
38,000,000 tons by 1941. Results were far 
short of the goal, however, for, accord- 
ing to Japanese reports, coal output in 
Manchuria rose only 78 percent in the 
period, or an indicated increase from 
13,780,000 tons in 1936 to 24,500,000 tons 
in 1941. 

The coal industry in Manchuria is a 
monopoly of the South Manchurian 
Railway and the Manchurian Coal Co. 
Gains in production during the last few 
years have not kept pace with the grow- 
ing requirements of Manchurian indus- 
trial establishments, and at times pro- 
duction has even declined. In the first 
half of 1940, for example, output fell 
18 percent from 1939, and caused inter- 
ruptions in supplying metallurgical 
plants with coal. 

For the whole year 1940, production 
increased 20 percent over 1939, owing to 
augmented mining operations in Mishan 
and Hegan. Output declined, however, 
at the Fushun and Yentai collieries, 
which produce half the total supply. 

In 1941, two new collieries in Dun- 
byandao commenced operations, but out- 
put is small, and transportation of the 
coal from this area presents great diffi- 
culties. 

The poor results obtained in the first 
half of 1941 are blamed on labor short- 
ages prevalent at all collieries, and on 
inefficient mining technique. According 
to Japanese data, the daily output of coal 
in Manchuria does not exceed 0.2 tons 
per worker, which is half the output in 
Japan. (It is less than 4 percent of the 
average output per man in the United 
States in 1940—5.19 tons.) 

Although plans called for a great in- 
crease in the Manchurian production of 
synthetic oil from coal (1,700,000 tons 
annually), only four small plants have 
been built. One hydrogenation plant in 
Fushun, with a total capacity of 20,000 
tons of oil annually, began operations in 
late 1940 under control of the South 
Manchurian Railway. 

Hydrogenation plants on an indus- 
trial scale, with a capacity of 300,000 
tons of oil a year, were built in Kirin 
for the Noguti Concern, but at the end 
of 1941 no oil had been processed. Still 
under construction were plants for hy- 
drogenation and low-temperature car- 
bonization in Sypingai, under control 
of the Mansyu Yuka Koge Co., and the 
plant for gas synthesis in Tazinzhou, 
under control of the Mansyu Gosei Nenre 
Co. 

To augment shale-oil output to 650,000 
tons a year by 1941, it was proposed to 
expand the Fushun plant considerably. 
According to official reports of the South 
Manchurian Railway, production capac- 
ity of the plant was stepped up to 360,000 
tons by March 1939. Actual production 
was much smaller, however, and ship- 
ments to Japan did not advance to any 
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Denmark’s “Ditch-Edge 
Foods” 


The Fredericia Fair held an- 
nually, is the most important of 
its kind in Denmark and has be- 
come something of a tradition, 
1942 being its 35th year. It was 
opened on July 30, and closed on 
August 9, 1942. A most successful 
exhibit (says a report recently re- 
ceived) was the “Gratis Ditch- 
Edge Foods” section, where con- 
siderable quantities of wild plants 
were sold for export. For example, 
a Copenhagen manufacturer, one 
of the exhibitors, sold 35 tons of 
dried Gederam leaves to a Swedish 
importer. 

Gederam grows abundantly in 
Denmark, especially in forest 
clearings, where its lilac clusters 
of flowers impart beauty to the 
landscape. The leaves are said 
to be a good substitute for tea— 
in fact so good that in peace times 
they were used in Russia under the 
name of “Siberian tea.”” They are 
now used as an ingredient in many 
Danish tea _ substitutes, usually 
mixed with apple leaves. From in- 
formation received it seems that 
the Danish plant belongs to the 
family of Chamaenerium and is 
identical with the Swedish plant 
Chamaenerium or Epilobium au- 
gustifolium, but Webster’s diction- 
ary gives Berginia crassifolia as 
the name of “Siberian tea.” 











great extent. Reports indicate that out- 
put of fuel oil in Manchuria rose only 
60 percent from 1936 to 1941. 


SWEDEN TO RECEIVE COAL AND COKE FROM 
GERMANY 


The following monthly shipping plan 
has been developed to carry out that 
portion of the Swedish-German com- 
mercial treaty for 1943 which calls for 
the exportation of 5,000,000 metric tons 
of coal and coke from Germany to 
Sweden in 1943; January, 350,000 metric 
tons; February and March, 300,000 tons 
a month; April, 400,000 tons; May 
through October, 500,000 tons a month; 
November, 400,000 tons; December, 
250,000 tons. 


Shipments projected for the second 
half of 1943 do not vary much from 
actual exports in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1942. Shipments stipulated for 
the first half of 1943, however, far ex- 
ceed those effected in the first 6 months 
of 1942. 


Success in maintaining the schedule 
for the first half of 1943, it is stated, 
depends largely on weather conditions. 
Since there has been practically no ice 
in the Baltic, conditions up to the end 
of February have been very favorable, in 
sharp contrast to the three previous war 
winters, when ice conditions seriously 
hampered the movement of coal and 
coke. 
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Although favorable weather has made 
the outlook for coal and cake deliveries 
more hopeful, the Swedish press em- 
phasizes that trade agreements in war- 
time have a precarious existence. Con- 
sequently, the necessity of increasing 
firewood cuttings is stressed. Results ob- 
tained in the present season are dis- 
appointing—cuttings have not even 
reached the 1942 level, although an in- 
crease of 20 percent was planned. 


URUGUAY TO RECEIVE COAL From U. K. 


Coal—100,000 tons of it—is the price 
the British Government has arranged to 
pay for a floating dock in the port of 
Montevideo, according to British press 
reports. The coal is to be delivered in 
monthly installments. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN EIRE 


Building construction in Eire during 
the month of January 1943 showed con- 
siderable activity under the Housing Acts. 

In rural areas 107 houses were built; 
99 were constructed by local authorities 
in urban areas; and 42 were built by 
private persons and public-utility socie- 
ties in both urban and rural areas. 


INCREASED BUILDING IN MEXICO 


Private-construction activity is hold- 
ing up in Mexico, due to a desire to find 
an outlet for surplus funds and to ex- 
pand various industries. 

Public construction has been compar- 
atively inactive. At Merida industrial 
activity has been supplemented by the 
construction of a Red Cross hospital, a 
new sanitorium and improvements to the 
airport; projects for new hotels and rec- 
reation centers are being discussed. 

A minor building boom has been re- 
ported from Ciudad Juarez, including 
the construction of a new home for the 
Banco Nacional de Mexico, a post office, 
a hospital, stores, a jail, a large theater, 
an orphanage, and a religious institution. 
A new bus station was opened recently. 

Private construction in Guadalajara 
increased, mainly in the residential sec- 
tion. At Mazatlan construction activity 
was hampered by a scarcity of building 
materials, including concrete. 

Monterrey reports very active work on 
dwellings, and the completion of a fac- 
tory for making sashes and doors. Pri- 
vate-building permits for Nuevo Laredo 
showed an increase in value of 25 per- 
cent over the preceding year, with 168 
building permits issued for a total value 
of 709,000 pesos. 

A six-story building is to be erected 
at San Luis Potosi, and 20 modern homes 
have been finished; 60 homes are under 
construction for occupancy by workers 
at the fiber factory there. 

Tlacotalpan, Veracruz, has projected 
a new electric-light plant and the ma- 
chinery for its installation has arrived. 
Veracruz has some public construction 
under way. 


DECREASE IN NEW ZEALAND’S BUILDING 
ACTIVITY 


Private-building activity in New Zea- 
land during December 1942 was below the 
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level of the corresponding month of 1941. 
The number of permits granted de- 
creased from 325, valued at £NZ414,947 in 
December 1941 to 70 permits valued at 
£NZ177,298 in December 1942. 


PANAMA’S CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Plans and specifications for new pub- 
lic works have been announced by the 
Republic of Panama. These include an 
annex to Santo Tomas Hospital in Pan- 
ama, a municipal office building in Ma- 
caracas, a gymnasium in Colon, and a 
clubhouse in Chitre. 

Although construction costs have not 
been announced, it is reported that the 
largest item of the program is the hos- 
pital annex which is to be a separate 
building and to include carpenter and 
plumbing shops, space for garages, and 
an electrical department. One section 
is to provide a recreation and lecture 
room, 20 sleeping rooms, and a dormitory 
to accommodate 40 employees. On one 
floor will be dining halls to serve 300 
members of the hospital personnel. 


The clubhouse at Chitre is projected as 
a municipal recreation center. The Ma- 
caracas office building is to be con- 
structed of concrete on “aerodynamic” 
lines to follow the architectural style of 
other public buildings in the city. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ARGENTINA’S PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY 


Electrical energy produced in Argen- 
tina during the first 9 months of 1942 
totaled 1,924,353,013 kilowatt-hours. 
During the same period, sales of elec- 
trical energy amounted to 1,599,159,109 
kilowatt-hours—an increase of 5.6 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 


The quantity sold each month, Janu- 
ary through September 1940, 1941, and 
1942 is shown in the following table: 


{In kilowatt-hours] 





! 


Month 1990 | 1941 1942 
January 156, 492,761) 155,036,335) 172, 658, 611 
February 151, 264,026; 148,422,113) 160, 836, 675 
March 158, 317, 77! 156, 400, 064 170, 904, 191 
4 pril 166, 686,198) 169,303,805, 176, 998, 397 
May 168, 372,062) 172,520,178; 178, 187, 578 
June 171, 103,612} 176,057,230) 185, 703, 944 
July 170, 735,995) 180, 397,566) 186, 305, 882 
August : 165, 464,895) 180,993,249) 187, 336, 700 
September 160, 470,991) 175, 366,037) 180, 227, 131 

Total ____|1, 468, 908, 319/1, 514, 497, 477/1, 599, 159, 109 





GOVERNMENT RESTRICTS TRANSACTIONS IN 
CURACAO 


No electric refrigerator or air-condi- 
tioning unit may be destroyed, sold, of- 
fered for sale, or delivered in Curacao, 
Netherlands West Indies, without the 
permission of the Government, under 
terms of a recent order. 
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the industry. 


the terms of his agreement. 





Canada Returns Veterans to Fishing Industry 


While primarily designed to cover farming operations, the ‘Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942” recently passed in Canada includes provisions for facilitating 
the return of qualified veterans to commercial fishing or their entry into 


The act authorizes the sale of commercial fishing equipment and build- 
ing materials up to a total cost of $4,800 to any disabled veteran deemed 
qualified to engage in commercial fishing. The veteran is required to make 
an initial investment of 10 percent, the remainder to be paid over a period 
of 25 years or less, with interest at the rate of 34 percent. He is re- 
quired to insure the property he acquires under the act. 

Title to property acquired by a veteran under the act rests with the 
Government until the veteran pays the sale price and other charges in 
full. Until he gains title, the veteran is regarded as a tenant at will. 
However, the Government may allow transfer of title to the veteran after 
a period of 10 years, if during that period the veteran has complied with 








In addition, anyone having such ap- 
pliances, in excess of those required for 
his own use, must report the number, 
type, make, price, and location of each. 
If any shipments are received from 
abroad, similar information must be 
furnished within 2 days. 


DENMARK RESTRICTS USE OF ELECTRICITY 


Electricity cannot be used in Denmark 
for advertising purposes or for store- 
window displays, the foreign press re- 
ported in February. Stores and res- 
taurants have also been ordered to re- 
duce their use of electricity for general 
lighting by 40 percent. 

A shortage of fuel is said to have made 
the restrictions necessary. 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 


New Zealand’s imports of electrical 
machinery during the first 10 months of 
1942 were valued at £NZ1,421,150. In 
the corresponding period of 1941, im- 
ports amounted to £NZ1,637,977. 


U. K. PLans To ErReEcT LARGE GENERATING 
PLANT 


Construction of a large generating 
station at Kingston upon Thames, near 
London, England, is to be undertaken 
as a post-war project, the British press 
reports. It is estimated that the plant 
will cost approximately £2,000,000. 


BATTERY CONSUMPTION IN U. K. 


Annual consumption of flashlight and 
bicycle-lamp batteries in Great Britain 
is approximately 180,000,000, a British 
trade journal reports. This figure does 
not include batteries used by the armed 
forces. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


EcuapDor’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


During February 1943, coffee deliver- 
ies at the port of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 


amounted to only 4,000 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, compared with 7,000 quin- 
tals in January 1943. 

Ecuadoran coffee exports in February 
1943 were 9,621 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to an unofficial source, 
compared with 14,536 bags in January 
1943. There were no coffee exports from 
Ecuador in February 1942. 

February 1943 wholesale quotations, 
per pound, on first-grade coffee suitable 
for export, compared with quotations for 
the corresponding month of 1942, are 
shown in the following table: 





February February 


Ne ROCRLLOe 1942 1943 


A verage $0. 108 $0). OSOR 


Maximum 1.07 ORS 
Minimum 10 . 0765 





Ecvuapor’s CACAO CROP 


The Ecuadoran cacao situation con- 
tinued to improve during February 1943, 
and from present indications the 1943 
crop will exceed that of 1942 by an ap- 
preciable quantity. Guayaquil, because 
of its shipping facilities, is the most im- 
portant cocoa-exporting port in Ecua- 
dor, though cacao is also exported 
from the ports of Manta and Bahia in 
Manabi Province. 

The following table shows various 
types of cacao delivered at Guayaquil 
during February 1942 and February 1943 
and cumulative figures for the first 2 
months of 1942 and 1943, respectively: 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds 





| 
| 
February | Jan. 1 to Feb, 28 
[ype 


1942 1943 1942 1943 


Arriba 17,195 | 19,108 | 34, 091 34, 288 
Machala 4 907 1, 646 1, 902 
Other 3, 026 3. 700 7, 136 &, O66 

Total 21,115 | 23,715 | 42,873 45, 156 





Cocoa exports from the port of Guaya- 
quil during February 1943 amounted to 
777,244 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), according to an_ unofficial 
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source, compared with 588,424 kilograms 
in February 1942. 


CoFFEE EXPORTS FROM GUATEMALA 


Guatemalan coffee shipments during 
February 1943 amounted to 68,887 bags of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) , or approximately 32 percent be- 
low February 1942 exports of 101,880 bags. 

By the end of February 1943 shipments 
during the 1942-43 quota year amounted 
to 411,384 bags, about one-quarter more 
than the 296,355 bags exported in the 
corresponding period of the 1941-42 
quota year. 


NICARAGUA’S COFFEE CROP 


The 1942—43 coffee crop of Nicaragua is 
now unofficially estimated at 227,227 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Some observers, 
however, place the crop at less than 
200,000 bags. 

February 1943 exports of coffee from 
Nicaragua amounted to 40,179 bags com- 
pared with 33,733 bags in February 1942. 


PERUVIAN COFFEE PRODUCTION 


Peruvian 1943 coffee production has 
been unofficially estimated at 85,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, compared with 1942 
production of 70,000 bags. 

Agricultural conditions in the Chanch 
amayo Valley, where according to revised 
estimates about 70 percent of Peru’s cof- 
fee crop is grown, are reported to be 
more favorable at present than during the 
1942 season, because of more rainfall. 
Some difficulties in transporting the crop 
from producing areas to consuming cen- 
ters and shipping points are anticipated, 
however, because of the curtailment of 
truck facilities occasioned by the tire 
shortage. 

Exports of hulled green coffee from 
Peru in 1942 amounted to 7,046 bags com- 
pared with 51,806 bags in 1941. This 
sharp decline is attributed principally to 
the restrictions imposed on exports to 
conserve supplies for domestic needs, and 
to the smaller 1942 crop. 

Prior to the war, France, Italy Ger- 
many, Sweden, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Great Britain, and Switzerland were im- 
portant markets for Peruvian coffee, but 
during 1941 and 1942, as a result of the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement, the 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


United 
buyer. 


States became the _ principal 


Dairy Products 
EIRE’S BUTTER PRODUCTION 


The quantity of creamery and factory 
butter held in public cold-storage houses, 
at creameries, and by merchants and but- 
ter factories in Eire on February 15, 1943, 
amounted to 80,007 hundredweight and 
6,615 hundredweight, respectively, com- 
pared with 99,961 and 7,636 on January 
31, 1943. In the period from February 1 
to 15, 1943, the production of creamery 
butter was approximately 2,418 hundred- 
weight. Public cold storages received 
114 hundredweight, leaving a net move- 
ment of 14,923 hundredweight of cream- 
ery butter out of cold storage. 


Fish and Products 


CANADA INCREASES HERRING CANNING 


Principally because of orders from 
Great Britain, the canning of herring 
in British Columbia became a major in- 
dustry in 1939—418,021 cases. being 
packed in that year. Previous to 1939, 
herring was canned to some extent but 
the pack was seldom large and the mar- 
ket was limited. In 1940, Great Britain 
required additional low-cost, high-pro- 
tein foodstuffs, and as a result 16 her- 
ring canneries in British Columbia were 
licensed to operate in that year; they 
packed 640,252 cases. 

Early in 1941 the British Government 
negotiated with the Canadian Govern- 
ment for a pack of 1,600,000 cases of 
canned herring. So that as much as pos- 
sible of the herring catch would find an 
outlet through canners, the Provincial 
Government declined to issue herring 
dry-saltery licenses. In addition, the 
Canadian Government embargoed the 
reduction of herring (for fertilizer) 
caught on the east coast of Vancouver 
Island, except that amount not suitable 
for canning. These restrictions, together 
with increased effort on the part of fish- 
ermen, resulted in the 23 herring can- 
neries licensed to operate in 1941 pro- 
ducing a pack of 1,527,350 cases, all of 
which was shipped to Great Britain. 

In 1942 the British Ministry of Food 
decided to purchase the entire herring 





United States at this time. 


000 pounds for emergency use. 


prodocts. 
ported annually from China. 





Chickens Playing Important War Role 


In reserving the entire 1943 production of spray-process dried whole eggs 
for delivery to Government agencies the Secretary of Agriculture stated that 
large quantities of the product could be sold in commercial channels in the 


Present capacity of the Nation’s egg-drying plants, based on operations 
at the rate of 22 hours a day, amounts to about 400,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Current estimates call for deliveries of some 350,000,000 pounds of dried 
whole eggs for Lend-Lease and military purposes in 1943, and the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration is endeavoring to build a stockpile of some 50,000,- 


American commercial channels are thoroughly familiar with dried egg 
Prior to the current world conflict, large quantities were im- 
In 1939 receipt of dried eggs from China 
amounted to 1,250,000 pounds, according to official returns. 
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pack, which amounted to 1,237,161 cases, 
according to the Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries in Vancouver. The catch of 
79,035 green tons of herring during the 
1942-43 season, in addition to furnishing 
the 1,237,161 cases of canned herring 
noted above, was also the source of 454,- 
614 Imperial gallons of oil and 5,970 short 
tons of herring meal. 


Grain and Products 


CHILE’s OATS PRODUCTION 


About 90,203 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) were sown to oats in Chile during 
the 1942-43 crop year, according to offi- 
cial estimates of the Chilean Ministry 
of Agriculture. This acreage represents 
an increase of 22,117 hectares over the 
68,086 hectares sown in 1941-42. 

It is officially estimated that the 
1942-43 harvest of oats will amount to 
826,474 metric quintais (1 metric quin- 
tal=220.46 pounds) , compared with 677,- 
054 quintals in 1941-42. 

Exports of oats from Chile were sharp- 
ly curtailed in 1942—only 2,380 tons be- 
ing shipped. In 1941, 24,539 metric tons 
of oats were sent abroad. 


Meats and Products 


DECLINE IN CATTLE SLAUGHTER IN BRAZIL 


Rio Grande do Sul is one of the two 
important sources of meat for export 
from Brazil, the other being the Sao 
Paulo-Rio de Janeiro district. Cattle 
Slaughter in Rio Grande do Sul, during 
the period 1938-42 averaged 1,099,724 
head a year. The 1943 kill is estimated 
at 950,000 head—the smallest in recent 
years. The slaughter for fresh meat will 
be about 236,000 head; for charque 
(dried salt beef), 240,000 head; and for 
frigorifico (packing houses) slaughter, 
475,000 head. 

The decrease in cattle slaughter in 
Rio Grande do Sul is said to be due 
to weather conditions and dissatisfac- 
tion with the prices offered by the pack- 
ers. The region has experienced severe 
drought this season, and, through lack 
of pasture and water, the cattle are in 
poor condition. While recent rains have 
relieved the situation to some extent, 
cattlemen are reluctant to sell lean stock 
and, according to press reports, are also 
dissatisfied with the prices offered by 
the packers. 

During the past 5 years there has been 
a decline in the kill for charque. In 
1938 the kill amounted to 507,158 head, 
compared with an estimated 1942 kill of 
211,000 head. An increase in frigorifico 
kill Gargely for export) is shown by the 
1942 estimate of 592,000 head, compared 
with 285,529 head in 1938. 


SWEDEN’s HoG PRODUCTION DECLINES 


Sweden’s hog population on June 1, 
1942, was 836,200, compared with 
1,238,500 on October 6, 1941, and 1,506,500 
on September 30, 1939. 

Commercial hog slaughterings 
amounted to 583,275 during the calendar 
year 1942, compared with 1,030,103 
during the year 1941. 
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Sweden Making Motor- 
cycles Again 


Manufacture of motorcycles has 
been resumed in Sweden. The 
present model is designed espe- 
cially for use of the Swedish army, 
but plans call for a model for ci- 
vilian use after the war. Several 
years ago manufacture was dis- 
continued as hundreds were 
brought in from Germany. The 
German motorcycles, however, 
have not proved suitable for Swed- 
ish conditions. 

The “Swedish Army Motorcycle 
Model 42” has a total weight of 185 
kilograms. Its one-cylinder motor 
can attain top speed of 120 kilo- 
meters per hour, or, by the use of 
special cams, a top speed of 140 
kilometers. It is chain-driven; 
gears are shifted by a foot-oper- 
ated lever. 

This new-type motorcycle oper- 
ates on “Motyl 85”—a blend of 85 
percent motor alcohol and 15 per- 
cent gasoline. Fuel consumption 
for 10 kilometers is 0.35 liter at 
normal speed and 0.5 liter at high 
speed. 











Imports of pork into Sweden rose from 
3,886 metric tons in 1941 to 4,452 metric 
tons in 1942. 


Poultry and Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


In 1942 the Prairie Provinces raised 40 
percent of Canada’s supply of chickens. 
Ontario had the greatest number, Sas- 
katchewan was second, and Quebec was 
third, followed by Alberta and Manitoba. 
While the number in the entire Domin- 
ion increased 16 percent, flocks in Sas- 
katchewan increased 36 percent and in 
Manitoba 26 percent. 

About 76 percent of the 4,215,000 tur- 
keys in Canada were grown in the Prairie 
Provinces in 1942. The increase, com- 
pared with 1941, was 48 percent for Man- 
itoba and 63 percent for Saskatchewan. 
The increase for the entire country of 
3142 percent was greater than for any 
other domestic fowl. 

Egg production in the Prairie Prov- 
inces in 1942 also increased. After pro- 
viding for local requirements, 2,500 car- 
loads of eggs were shipped to Great Bvit- 
ain and to other parts of Canada in 1942. 
Since 1939 production per laying hen has 
been increased from 100 to 108 eggs, and 
poultry-meat production has been in- 
creased from 27,500,000 to to 32,000,000 
pounds. 


Sugars and Products 


Cupa’s Sucar Crop 


The 1943 Cuban sugar-crop year be- 
gan on February 15, and by February 23 
139 mills had begun grinding. The crop 
was fixed by Government decree at 
3,225,000 short tons, compared with 
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4,016,000 short tons (including that part 
produced in the form of invert molasses) 
produced during the 1942 crop year. 

Exports of sugar during the period 
January 3 to February 20, 1943, 
amounted to approximately 435,088 short 
tons, according to the Cuban Sugar Sta- 
bilization Institute. 

The sugar stock on hand in Cuba on 
February 21, 1943, was roughly esti- 
mated at 1,300,000 tons. The stock of 
sugar on hand on February 15, 1942, 
amounted to between 750,000 and 800,000 
tons. 

Exports of molasses during the period 
January 3 to February 20, 1943, amount- 
ed to 19,947,607 gallons, compared with 
24.504,478 gallons exported during the 
period January 1 to February 15, 1942. 

Stocks of blackstrap molasses were es- 
timated at 56,000,000 gallons and stocks 
of high-test (invert) molasses at 54,000,- 
000 gallons on February 20, 1943. The 
20,000,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses 
loaned to Cuban distillers during 1942 
was not included in the above stocks. 
This must be paid back to the Defense 
Supplies Corporation during 1943. 


Vegetables and Products 
PoTaTo ACREAGE DECREASED IN ARGENTINA 


The first official estimate of the area 
sown to potatoes in Argentina in the 
1942-43 season has been announced as 
203,000 hectares. This represents a de- 
cline of 34,000 hectares, or 14.3 percent, 
from the area planted in potatoes during 
the preceding year. The reduction is 
said to have been caused by the pro- 
longed drought in Argentina. 

Despite the decrease in plantings, the 
foregoing estimate of 203,000 hectares 
compares favorably with the average of 
191,079 hectares for the 5-year period 
from 1937-38 to 1941-42 and with that 
of 171,274 hectares for the past decade. 

More than 150,000 hectares of the 
present area sown to potatoes are in the 
Provinces of Buenos Aires and Santa Fe. 


Bean Crop, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1942 South African bean crop is 
estimated at 45,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 40,000,000 pounds in 1941. 
The Transvaal and Orange Free State 
together with portions of Cape Province, 
continue to be the principal bean-rais- 
ing provinces. 

Consumption of dried beans in South 
Africa has increased because of the high 
price of meat in the Union and the ab- 
sence of foods formerly imported. It 
is estimated that 31,000,000 pounds were 
consumed in the Union in 1942, compared 
with 27,500,000 pounds in 1941. 


Hardware 


IMPORTS OF THE BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Approximately 87 percent of the hard- 
ware imported by the Bahama Islands in 
1941 was supplied by the United States, 
according to figures published recently 
in a foreign trade journal. 

Total hardware imports during the 
year were valued at £65,534—£56,901 
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from the United States, £5,883 from the 
United Kingdom, and £2,750 from Can. 
ada. 


Iron and Steel 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION IN 1942 


Brazilian production of iron and steel, 
including alloy steels, was higher in 1949 
than ever before, but not enough to meet 
domestic requirements. Considerable in- 
genuity was exercised in conserving ma- 
terials and using scrap, and savings were 
effected by prohibiting the use of tin 
plate in commodities in which other ma- 
terials could be substituted. 

Construction of the National Steel Mill 
was begun in 1942, giving promise of in- 
creased future production. 


MINERAL DEPOSITS To BE DEVELOPED 1n 
CHILE 


Encouragement is being given in Chile 
to the search for pyrites and the expan- 
sion of manganese-ore production, says 
the foreign press. The Corporacién de 
Fomento has made a grant of 300,000 pe- 
sos for the prospecting and exploiting 
of pyrites deposits in the Province of 
Atacana; a grant of 1,000,000 pesos to 
the Sociedad Minera La Coruna is for 
the expansion of manganese-ore pro- 
duction. 


NEW PLANT Now OPERATING IN MEXxIco 


The new iron and steel works at 
Monclora, Coahuila, Mexico, were sched- 
uled to begin operations in March 1943, 
according to foreign press reports. 

The plant has an estimated capacity of 
from 95,000 to 125,000 tons of finished 
products annually. Its ore consump- 
tion is placed at 12,000 tons monthly. 


PERU’s IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY To BE 
EXPANDED 


Peru is to have an iron and steel in- 
dustry with annual production capacity 
of some 100,000 metric tons of finished 
iron and steel products, the foreign 
press reports. It is estimated that plant 
construction will take 2 or 3 years. 

The plan calls for the exploitation of 
iron mines in the Marcona region (near 
San Nicolas and San Juan bays) as well 
as the exploitation of coal deposits in 
the Santa and Chuquicara valleys. 
Provision is made also for the installa- 
tion of blast furnaces, steel producing 
and finishing mills, and docks and trans- 
port facilities at Chimbote, which is to 
be the center of the industry. 


NEw Factory To BE ESTABLISHED IN 
PORTUGAL 


All types of iron and steel sheets are 
to be manufactured in a factory that is 
to be established in the vicinity of 
Oporto, Portugal, the foreign press re- 
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ports. The license for the plant, which 
is capitalized at 50,000,000 escudos, has 
peen given to a French firm. 


DECLINE IN SPAIN’S PRODUCTION 


Tron and steel production in Spain has 

declined in recent years, the foreign 
press reports, as a result of war-imposed 
shortages of mining and smelting equip- 
ment, coal, and other necessary mate- 
ials. 
PAatout of pig iron in the first 10 
months of 1942 is reported at 437,982 
metric tons, compared with 455,103 met- 
ric tons in the comparable period of 
1941 and 485,129 metric tons in the Jan- 
uary to October 1940 period, the foreign 
trade press reports. 

Raw-steel production in the first 10 
months of 1940, 1941, and 1942 is re- 
ported at 659,537, 587,051, and 527,274 
metric tons, respectively. 


TURKEY’S IRON-ORE PRODUCTION 


Iron-ore deposits discovered in 1938 
in Divrik, Turkey, have produced 500,000 
tons of ore in 312 years, the foreign press 
advises. Half of the output has gone to 
the Karabuk iron and steel works and 
200,000 tons of ore has accumulated at 
the mine head. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The South African Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration has increased its annual metal- 
making capacity from the original 180,- 
000 tons to 300,000 to 350,000 tons, states 
the British press. A total of 680,000 tons 
is expected upon the completion of an 
expansion program for which the new 
budget reportedly provides a capital in- 
crease of £6,500,000. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Hides and Skins 


DECREASE IN ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Shipments of hides and skins in gen- 
eral from Argentina decreased 28.8 per- 
cent in volume during January 1943, 
compared with January 1942. Exports of 
cattle hides for this period decreased 21 
percent, and sheepskins 77 percent. 


Lumber and 
Products 


INCREASED OUTPUT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


British Columbia’s output of forest 
products for 1942 is valued at $123,000,- 
000, states a Canadian trade journal. 
This is an increase of $3,000,000 over 
1941. 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 
Lumbering operations in the Durango 


area of Mexico have continued active 
and uninterrupted. A considerable part 
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of the output is shipped to the United 
States. 

In the Manzanillo district, also, con- 
ditions in the lumber industry are favor- 
able, but from Coatzacoalcos it is re- 
ported that activities have been hindered 
by lack of transportation, particularly 
in the mahogany areas. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


DECREASE IN NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Dairy machinery imported by New 
Zealand from January through October 
1942 was valued at £NZ44,396—a decrease 
of approximately 50 percent from £NZ- 
91,339, the value of similar imports in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

Imports of general agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements were also sub- 
stantially lower, being valued at £NZ117,- 
603 for the first 10 months of 1942, com- 
pared with £NZ179,452 in 1941. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. FILMS PREFERRED IN Rosario, 
ARGENTINA 


The standard motion-picture program 
in Rosario, Argentina, consists of two 
feature films, a newsreel, and at least 
one “short.” 

Approximately 300 different feature 
films were exhibited in the city in 1942— 
about 50 of them produced in Argentina 
and 250 imported from the United States. 
Most of the educational and documen- 
tary films and newsreels also come from 
the United States. 

Pictures produced in Argentina in 1942 
are reported to have been of much bet- 
ter quality than those made previously, 
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and consequently more popular. United 
States films are still generally preferred, 
however, with the exception of those 
dealing with Latin America. 

Motion-picture attendance in Rosario, 
a city of approximately 550,000, was es- 
timated as 5,000,000 in 1942. There are 
40 theaters in the city, three of which 
show only newsreels and shorts. 


“CowBoyYy” PICTURES POPULAR IN PARANA, 
BRAZIL 


Motion-picture audiences in the State 
of Parana, Brazil, prefer action pic- 
tures—particularly “Westerns.” It is re- 
ported that in some of the small towns 
in the State theater owners do not con- 
sider it worth while to open their theaters 
unless they can present “cowboy” pic- 
tures. Short animated cartoons are pop- 
ular, but full-length ones are ordinarily 
not well received. Few educational films 
are shown. 

There are approximately 60 motion- 
picture theaters in the State, with seat- 
ing capacity ranging from 150 to 2,000 
each. Only 10 houses can accommodate 
more than 1,000. 

Approximate annual imports of var- 
ious types of films from the United States 
are as follows: 





Meters 

ee Fee eS, oe ee 841, 000 
GONG sce. seabtewenwaetun 180, 000 
Shorts and cartoons J 48, 300 
Educational films__._.-......__-- 15, 000 
ROWERS dr oes cick demas 41, 000 
TE Siviictit eee 1, 125, 300 


FILMS IMPORTED INTO GUATEMALA 


Motion-picture attendance in Guate- 
mala in 1942 was estimated at 2,480,400. 
There are 39 theaters in the country, in- 
cluding about 15 clubs, recreation halls, 
and similar places of entertainment 
where films are shown at irregular inter- 
vals. Admission prices range from 5 to 
50 cents, the average being approxi- 
mately 13 cents. 

Motion pictures are not produced do- 
mestically in Guatemala, and more than 





ural rubber from the Hevea tree. 


Hemisphere rubber producers. 





Mexico’s Chilte Plant May Provide New Rubber Source 


The United States may find another source of natural rubber in Chilte, a 
bush-like tree which apparently is found only in western Mexico. Chilte 
also is known as Sinaloa Gum. The Board of Economic Warfare recently 
sent a mission to Mexico to look into the possibility of increased Chilte 
production to help meet United States war needs for natural rubber. 

Normally, it is impractical to produce the gum in competition with nat- 
Now, however, rubber specialists see an 
opportunity for a market in the United States to supplement the hemisphere’s 
increasing production of Hevea, Castilloa, and guayule rubber. 

Chilte was produced and used during and immediately following the First 
World War. If the plans work out, Mexico again will be contributing this 
type of rubber for war needs. It has a high resin content and is considered 
particularly adaptable for mixture with synthetic rubber. 

There are many varieties of the bush or small tree which produces the gum 
now being sought in western Mexico. 
just as Hevea and Castilloa trees are tapped. 

Mexico already is the chief producer of rubber from the guayule bush, the 
biggest source of natural rubber outside the Hevea and Castilloa trees avail- 
able in the Western Hemisphere today. Mexico’s guayule rubber in recent 
years has given that country second place (next to Brazil) among Western 


The trees are tapped for the gum, 
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75 percent of the pictures exhibited last 
year were supplied by the United States. 
The weight and value of films imported 
in 1942, together with the country of 
origin, are shown in the following table: 





Country Weight Value 
| Kilograms 
United States__......_.--- } 9, 490 | $33, 827 
Mexico 1, 473 | 6, 959 
Argentina ; ek 633 1, 940 
Others. 04 590 


Total. ee } 11, 690 43, 316 


| 





Mexican pictures of all types and ani- 
mated cartoons are favored by the the- 
atergoers. Other types of pictures which 
attract good audiences, listed in the order 
in which they seem to be preferred, are: 
Historical dramas, musical extravagan- 
zas, mysteries, jungle and sea melo- 
dramas, and war pictures. Very few 
educational or documentary films are 
shown. 

There is no official censorship board, 
but exhibitors are liable to fines if they 
show pictures that contain anything 
“contrary to the laws of decency and 
public order.” The police department 
has jurisdiction in such matters, and it 
is customary for an exhibitor to request 
a ruling before showing a film if he is in 
doubt as to its suitability. 


HONDURAN FILMS SUPPLIED MOSTLY 
BY U. S. 


Approximately 80 percent of the fea- 
ture motion-picture films imported by 
Honduras in 1942 were produced in the 
United States. 

Imports during the year totaled 461, 
an increase of 80 over 1941. In addition 
to 372 films received from the United 
States, 49 came from Argentina, 34 from 
Mexico, 3 from Spain, 2 from France, and 
1 from Cuba. Only 8 educational pic- 
tures were imported—7 from the United 
States and 1 from Mexico. 


There is no domestic production of 
motion pictures in Honduras. 
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U. S. Fitms POPULAR IN MEXICO 


The 17 motion-picture theaters in the 
Tampico, Mexico, consular district pro- 
vide entertainment for an audience of 
approximately 5,000,000 persons an- 
nually. About 80 percent of the feature 
films shown are produced in the United 
States, 15 percent are Mexican, and 5 
percent come from Argentina and 
France. The popularity of Mexican films 
is increasing, however. 

Sentimental stories and animated car- 
toons are favorites of the theatergoers; 
war pictures and those with little action 
ordinarily are not well-liked. 

Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, has six motion- 
picture theaters, three of which give 
open-air performances during about 20 
weeks of the summer. Admission prices 
vary according to the day of the week, 
being highest on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday when the best films are shown. 
Less-expensive films are shown on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, and the oldest or 
poorest quality on Thursday and Friday. 

Mexican sentimental and romantic 
films appear to be the most popular, fol- 
lowed by United States productions of 
the same general type. Musicals, ani- 
mated cartoons, and “westerns” are also 
favorites. 

United States films are usually about 
a year old before they are shown in 
Nuevo Laredo and, consequently, the 
theater patrons who can afford to do 
so frequently go across the border to 
Laredo, Tex., to see more-recent films. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


The value of motion-picture equip- 
ment and films imported by New Zea- 
land was lower for the first 10 months 
of 1942 than for the corresponding 
period of 1941. Totals for the two 
periods were £NZ160,787 and £NZ197,944, 
respectively. 

ECONOMY MEASURES APPLIED IN U. K. 


The British motion-picture industry 
is studying various methods of comply- 
ing with the Board of Trade’s request 
to cut the use of “celluloid” 25 percent, 
say the British press. 

To prolong the life of each film and 
thus reduce the number required for 
distribution, it has been suggested that 
theaters decrease the number of daily 
performances and that continuous show- 
ings be stopped entirely. Revival of old 
films is also being advocated. 


Nonferrous Metals 


LEAD-MINING OPERATIONS IN BOLIVIA 


Lead-mining operations are being en- 
couraged in southern Bolivia, particu- 
larly in Sud Chichas Province, the for- 
eign press reports. The Tit Hoyo mine 
has been reestablished after being idle 
since 1931, and increased output is re- 
ported at La Aviadora, La Salvadora, 
and La Ripida mines. 


CANADA’S DETINNING PLANTS 


Erection of additional detinning plants 
in Canada will bring the country’s total 
detinning capacity to 400,000 tons in 


1943, compared with 250,000 tons in 1942, 


the foreign press advises. 
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Trapped Nazis Now Wel- 
come “Vegetable Bombs” 


The Nazis are preparing stand- 
ard 15-kilogram dried vegetable 
“bombs” on a large scale, reports 
the German technical press, 
These so-called “bombs” contain 
an assortment of compressed 
dried beans, peas, carrots, cabbage, 
spinach, onions, and potatoes, and 
will be dropped from airplanes to 
isolated military forces of the 
Fuehrer. 

Special balanced meal _ units 
composed of dried vegetables, 
meat, fruit, and fats, compressed 
into single cubes, are prepared for 
the use of long-distance sub- 
marines. 











PRODUCTION OF VANADIUM ORE IN PERU 


Production of vanadium ore in Peru in 
the second half of 1942 is calculated at 
about the same level as in the first half 
of the year when output of ore amount- 
ed to 5,836 tons, averaging 4 percent 
vanadium. : 

Because of a shortage of hydroelectric 
power in the dry season, production of 
vanadium concentrates in the July to 
December 1942 period is expected to be 
less than the 2,741 tons, averaging 15.7 
vanadium, produced in the January to 
June period. 

In the first half of 1942, 19 tons of 
ashes, containing 6.3 percent vanadium, 
were produced. 


SPAIN’S WOLFRAM MINES TO BE ReE- 
CONDITIONED 


Wolfram mines of Benvenida and 
Abundancia, Spain, which were de- 
stroyed during the civil war, are to be 
put into production again, the foreign 
press advises. Daily output is estimated 
at 80 tons of crude ore. 


TUNGSTEN AND VANADIUM DEPOSITS IN 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Discovery of tungsten and vanadium 
deposits in South African territory was 
announced recently by the Minister of 
Mines, the foreign press reports. The 
Government is also sending out pros- 
pecting parties for further research. 

According to the report, deposits held 
by owners who fail to exploit them are 
subject to expropriation for State Opera- 
tion. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BRAZIL'S CEMENT PRODUCTION REDUCED 


The Brazilian cement industry op- 
erated on a reduced scale in 1942 because 
of difficulties experienced in obtaining a 
sufficient supply of fuel oil. To relieve 
cement shortages, imports were permit- 
ted, duty free, for a period of 6 months. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINA’S OILSEED PRODUCTION 


Argentina has planted 112,000 hectares 
to peanuts for the 1942-43 season. This 
area, as set by the first official estimate, 
indicates an increase of 53 percent over 
the first estimate for the 1941-42 season. 

Exports of linseed during January and 
February 1943 amounted to 52,000 metric 
tons. Predictions are now being made 
that the 1942-43 linseed crop will not 
exceed 1,250,000 metric tons, as against 
the official estimate of 1,560,000 tons. 

Reports indicate sales for 600,000 met- 
ric tons of linseed for fuel, and 250,000 
tons for crushing. 


VEGETABLE-OIL EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


The rapid growth of Argentina’s ex- 
port trade in vegetable oils is shown in 
the following table, prepared by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture: 


{In tons] 





Item 1940 i941 | «1942 


Castor oil 3 66 
Corn oil H 44 
Cottonseed oil 1,171 | 7, 043 
Linseed oil 

Peanut oil | 386 6, 385 
Rapeseed oil i 12,053 14, 209 
Sunflower-seed oil 11, 906 | 59, 383 


348 

6, 059 
33, 520 
7, 901 


Total 7, 348 47, 662 121, 567 





BBAZIL’S PRODUCTION OF CASTOR BEANS AND 
CARNAUBA WAX 


Production of castor beans in the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, for the 1943 crop year 
will approximate 900,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, or 54,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to trade forecasts. It is esti- 
mated that output in 1942 was between 
42,000 and 45,000 metric tons. 

Consumption of castor beans in 1943 
for local production of oil is not expected 
to exceed 3,000 metric tons. 

Annual production of carnauba wax in 
Bahia usually ranges between 500 and 
600 metric tons. Local exporters predict 
1943 production will be about 600 tons, 
and tentative figures for 1942 indicate 





Sumulating Production in 
Chile’s Northern Zone 


At a recent Cabinet meeting, the 
Chilean Minister of Economy and 
Commerce outlined a_ general 
plan to stimulate production in the 
northern zone of the country, by 
means of the construction of irri- 
gation works, roads, and railways. 
The plan met with complete ap- 
proval. . 

The production of copper, iron, 
nitrate, manganese, and other 
minerals of vital importance 
should benefit considerably with 
ha working out of this plan. 
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that output in that year was roughly 500 
tons. 

None of the carnauba wax produced in 
Bahia is consumed locally. 


CANADA PLANS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION OF 
OIL-BEARING PLANTS 


In view of increasing needs of fats and 
oils for foods and industrial purposes, the 
Canadian Government is asking for in- 
creased production of oil-bearing plants, 
such as flax, soybeans, and sunflowers. 
In this connection, new oil-producing 
crops are being tried out on the experi- 
mental farms of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Argentine rape, a plant of the mustard 
or turnip family, has been tested at the 
Central Experimental Farm and at a 
number of branch farms, say trade peri- 
odicals. Tests on experimental farms in 
Quebec produced seed yields of 800 to 
1,200 pounds per acre. The seed of this 
annual plant contains about 43 percent 
oil, one use of which is in lubricating oils. 


CASTOR-OIL PRODUCTION IN JAMAICA 


Experiments in Jamaica have demon- 
strated that locally produced castor oil 
can be used successfully for burning in 
lamps, reports the British press. Devel- 
opment of a future export trade in castor 
oil is seen as a possibility. 

VEGETABLE-OIL PRODCTION IN MEXICO 


Oilseed presses are working at capacity 
in Mexico, and there is a prompt and 
steady demand for their output. Pea- 
nut, sesame, linseed, cottonseed, and 
coconut oils are being extracted and 
marketed, and there is a steady demand 
from the United States for the byproduct 
meals and cakes. An export permit is 
necessary to ship these items out of 
Mexico. 

A new plant, equipped with modern 
machinery for making oleomargarine, 
salad dressings, and the like, is expected 
to begin operations in Mexico City in the 
near future. 


Urucuay’s 1943 OILSEED HARVEST 


Uruguay’s 1943 harvest of sunflower 
seed and peanuts, which takes place in 
April and May, is expected to be of poor 
quality and yield because of the pro- 
longed drought. Production of sun- 
flower seed is estimated at 15,000 metric 
tons, and output of peanuts is expected 
to be between 1,500 and 2,500 tons. The 
1942 crops of these oilseeds were esti- 
mated at 33,154 tons and 5,762 tons, 
respectively. 

Inasmuch as stocks are low, and the 
crops about to be harvested are far from 
promising, it is probable that no exports 
of edible oils will be made in 1943. It 
is expected that the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment will reserve the entire production 
for domestic consumption. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of oil and natural gasoline 
in Albefta, Canada, during January 
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1943 amounted to 840,613 barrels, a de- 
crease of 21,671 barrels from output in 
January 1942. The natural gasoline 
came from four absorption plants in 
Turner Valley. Daily production was 
1,160 barrels, and a total of 102,552,000 
cubic feet of natural gas was processed 
during the month. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in 
storage as of February 1, 1943, totaled 
592,186 barrels, compared with 380,453 
barrels on February 1, 1942. Refined 
petroleum stocks in Alberta on January 
1, 1943, standing at 1,213,963 barrels, 
represented an increase of 289,799 bar- 
rels over stocks on January 1, 1942. 

During January 1943, 22 wells were 
being drilled, and two finished drilling. 
Of the two completed, one went on pro- 
duction. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER FROM CACTUS 
PLANT, FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


A British expert has gone to French 
North Africa to solve the problem of pro- 
ducing rubber from cactus plants grow- 
ing on the slopes of the Atlas Mountains, 
say British reports. 

The cactus plants are said to have a 
considerable rubber content, but the 
rubber is heavily contaminated with 
resin. The problem of purification has 
proved difficult. Collection of the plants 
is not easy, because the latex is apt to 
be injurious to the collector. 

Before the landing of Allied forces in 
North Africa, the Vichy Government 
had been doing research work, and an 
experimental plant had been built for 
extraction and purification. 


TAPPING FOR RUBBER, GOLD Coast, AFRICA 


Establishment of a school for rubber- 
tappers at Konongo, Gold Coast, Africa, 
and a drive by school children to collect 
rubber are among the measures taken to 
increase rubber output in the Gold 
Coast, reports the British press. One 
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school in Ashanti has collected more 
than 200 pounds of rubber by tapping 
local trees, and another school is proc- 
essing the rubber. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Surgical and dental instruments im- 
ported by New Zealand in the first 10 
months of 1942 were valued at £NZ190,- 
641, a marked decrease from the corre- 
sponding period of 1941 (£NZ237,736) . 

Imports of ophthalmic instruments 
and materials also declined in value, 
amounting to £NZ46,139 and £NZ42,185 
for the first 10 months of 1941 and 1942, 
respectively. 


Special Products 


U. K.’s MANUFACTURE OF HAND TOOLS 


Complete hand tools, wooden handles, 
and hand tools complete except for 
handles can now be manufactured or as- 
sembled in Great Britain only under spe- 
cial license, the British press reports. 

The new order, which became effective 
March 22, 1943, excludes tools made by 
manufacturers solely for the use of their 
own employees in their own plants. Its 
purpose is to promote standardization of 
essential tools and to eliminate all un- 
necessary types and sizes. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


Canada’s textile industry has shown a 
steady growth, and is now playing an im- 
portant part in the war program. 

In 1930, approximately 97,691 workers 
were employed by all textile factories. 
These had increased to 115,745 in 1938. 
In 1942, according to a Canadian periodi- 
cal, around 1,927 factories were employ- 
ing 145,821 workers (or almost 13 percent 
of the total engaged in all types of man- 
ufacturing), with an annual pay roll of 
$157,779,804. 

Between 15 and 20 persons will be em- 
ployed in a new yarn spinning mill being 
established in Truro, Nova Scotia. 

A new textile mill now under construc- 
tion in St. Jean, Quebec, plans to produce 
from 12,000 to 20,000 pounds of various 
counts of yarn weekly, reports a Cana- 
dian periodical. 


MADEIRA’S EMBROIDERY IN GREAT DEMAND 


Madeira’s embroidery industry did a 
thriving business in 1942. Exports were 
higher than in many years, reaching a 
value of 48,520,060 escudos, compared 
with 37,030,406 escudos in 1941 and 34,- 
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252,585 in 1940. (The average value of 
the escudo in 1942 was about 4 cents.) 
The demand continued into the new 
year, and some concern is felt over im- 
portation of raw materials. 
A lucrative trade has sprung up in 
willow baskets and bags. 


Cotton and Products 


INCREASED OUTPUT IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


In 1942, production of the Sao Paulo 
mills increased between 40 and 50 per- 
cent over previous years. This is at- 
tributed not only to installation of new 
equipment but also to fuller use of exist- 
ing spindles and looms. 

Domestically produced textiles are 
steadily improving in quality, and lead- 
ers in the industry feel optimistic over 
the future, particularly with regard to 
exportation of cotton yarn. 


INCREASED PLANTING IN MEXIco 


An increase in the acreage planted to 
cotton is anticipated in all regions of 
Mexico. Widespread enthusiasm has de- 
veloped for this crop as a result of last 
season’s high prices. 


SPAIN’S IMPORTS AND MILL OPERATIONS 


Cotton imports into Spain totaled 8,- 
421,706 kilograms in January, compared 
with 5,840,198 kilograms in December 
and 9,153,340 in January 1942. 

Mill operations have remained con- 
stant during the last several months—6 
days for spinning and 4 days for weav- 
ing mills. 


Wool and Products 
SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Appraisements of wool in South 
Africa, from the beginning of the season 
in July 1942 to the end of January 1943, 
aggregated 230,333 bales, says an Afri- 
can publication. The clip is réported 
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to be in good condition and of fine 
quality. 

Practically all stocks of last season’s 
mohair were cleared by the end of Jany- 
ary, and the market was quiet, awaiting 
arrival of the new season’s hair jn 
February. 


U. K. CONTROLS USE OF INFERIOR 
MATERIALS 


Wool rags, shoddy, and mungo, were 
placed under official control in the Uniteq 
Kingdom in January. 

This will curtail cloth production, as 
heretofore spinners and manufacturers 
were able to stretch their rationed raw 
materials by diluting them with these un- 
controlled items. 


NEW MANUFACTURING TECHNIQUE DEVEL- 
OPED IN U. K. 


A glossy appearance, resembling nat- 
ural silk, can be imparted to wool by 
soaking it in a solution of papain, ac- 
cording to a new method developed in 
England, and reported in a textile 
journal. 

The pH value of the solution is ap- 
proximately 5; the temperature, between 
50° and 60° Centigrade; and the con- 
centration about 0.025 percent. 

This process, described in an Austra- 
lian patent, is said to be equally effective 
on loose wool fibers and yarn or fabric. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX PLANTINGS IN TANGANYIKA 


Farmers in Tanganyika Territory, 
Africa, acting under a program to in- 
crease crops, planted about 16,418 acres 
of flax in 1942, reports an African peri- 
odical. 


U. K.’s GoLF Courses Now GROWING Fiax 


Many sections of the United Kingdom 
have shown an intense interest in in- 
creasing flax production. 

Although many of the 20,000 acres 
occupied by England’s golf courses are 
considered untillable, a textile periodical 
reports that a good proportion has been 
devoted to flax cultivation. 

In Scotland, clubs have been requested 
to plow up half of their 18-hole courses 
and one-third of the 9-hole courses, 
wherever feasible. 

In Lincolnshire, a group of schoolboys, 
ranging in ages from 7 to 16, raised about 
24 tons of flax on half of their playing 
field, having themselves contributed all 
of the labor. 





Colombian Tax and Fiscal 


Legislation For 1943 


(Continued from p. 9) 


New Capit al 


Capital which, in any other manner, is 
imported into Colombia will be converted 
into Colombian assets on the basis of 
80 percent in legal tender and 20 per- 
cent in National Economic Defense 
Bonds. On the other hand, the Bank 
of the Republic will continue to deliver, 
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jn place of the portion indicated as pay- 
able in legal tender, negotiable paper in 
foreign money in the same manner as 
neretofore, although the Government 
may authorize the Bank of the Republic 
to reduce the amount or proportion of 
ponds under these payments, when, in 
the judgment of the former, the status 
of the balance of international payments 
or the situation of the respective indus- 
try suggests this step. All measures de- 
scribed above will remain in effect until 
the issue of National Economic Defense 
Bonds has been subscribed. Subscribers 
who pay the income-tax surcharge with- 
jn 120 days after notice, and those whose 
export drafts and precious metals are 
partially paid in Defense Bonds, will have 
the right to receive, and at their request 
the Government will deliver to them, De- 
fense Bonds bearing the higher rate of 
interest. 


Sales Taxes 


Sales taxes established by Decree 1361 
of 1942 are abolished as of January 1, 
1943. ‘There is created, however, a tax of 
5 percent of the sales realized by brew- 
eries whose proceeds are transferred to 
political subdivisions in proportion to 
consumption. Moreover, the President 
of Colombia is empowered to put this 
tax into effect from and after January 1, 
1943, and for this purpose is invested 
with extraordinary powers. 


Political Subdivisions’ Bud gets 


From January 1, 1943, onwards, there 
will not appear in the National Budget 
among the estimated revenues those 
items corresponding to Departments, In- 
tendencies, Commissaries, or Municipal- 
ities of the country under existing laws. 
Such items of revenue will be delivered 
by the Government to the various sub- 
divisions, month by month, or as they are 
received when revenues are payable 
quarterly, semiannually, or annually, 
with the sole formality of the certificate 
of the Comptroller General of the Re- 
public respecting the amount. Further, 
upon the entry into effect of the present 
law, articles 18 and 51 of Extraordinary 
Decree 554 of 1942 granting extraordi- 
nary powers were suspended. 


Rates Upheld for Bond Service 


For the exclusive purpose of servicing 
the loan dealt with under the present 
law the rates on income taxes, property 
taxes, and excess-profits taxes are in- 
creased by 35 percent irrespective of the 
50 percent surcharge already described. 
The first hundred pesos, however, are 
excepted from this increase. The tax on 
gifts and inheritances is also augmented 
by 20 percent over the rates set out in 
article 13 of Law 63 of 1936. 

Taxpayers who, for causes clearly orig- 
inating in the abnormal situation pro- 
voked by the war, do not have taxable 
profits, will not be obliged to pay the sur- 
charge on the property tax mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. This applies, 
however, only to that portion of their 
assets which have produced no profits. 
In any case, the increased rates estab- 
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lished here are to remain in effect only 
until the final redemption of National 
Economic Defense Bonds. The Govern- 
ment is authorized, nevertheless, to re- 
duce the increases whenever the diminu- 
tion in the service of the bonds because 
of extraordinary amortizations permits 
such a step to be taken. 

It is understood, for the return of the 
additional tax on excess profits, that the 
arithmetical operations will be made by 
taking into account the surcharge of 35 
percent on the income tax and the com- 
plementary tax on property. Also, the 
investment in bonds by those taxpayers 
who pay both the tax and surcharge 
within 120 days after notice must be 
equal to the surcharge liquidated at the 
time. 


Features of Defense Bonds 


The Colombian Government will de- 
termine the characteristics of Defense 
Bonds intended to carry out the purposes 
of the present law. Insofar as such fea- 
tures refer to the rate of interest, dura- 
tion, form of amortization, or guaranty, 
the Government must consult with the 
National Loan Council (“Junta Nacional 
de Emprestitos”). On the other hand, 
these characteristics will be determined 
in such a way as to insure that National 
Economic Defense Bonds enjoy a quota- 
tion not lower than other Government 
bonds and guaranteeing, at the same 
time, the stability of the latter. 

The Government and the Bank of the 
Republic are authorized to enter into 
credit operations to obtain sufficient in- 
ternational exchange for the needs of 
the country in case of a disturbance of 
the balance of payments which threatens 
the stability of the currency or which 
seriously compromises the metal reserves 
of the Bank. Moreover, the Superin- 
tendency of Banks, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Treasury, is empowered to 
regulate the practice of importation of 
money intended to increase the capital 
of foreign banks. 

In carrying out the balancing of the 
1942 budget the Government may open 
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additional credits in the 1942 budget 
without other formality than the certifi- 
cate of the Comptroller General con- 
cerning the existence of funds. 


New Mints 


In order to comply with Law 65 of 
1916 the Government will enter into a 
contract with the Bank of the Republic 
and the Department of Antioquia to 
equip and enlarge the Antioquian mint. 
Its installations will then be ready to 
furnish the services required by the Gov- 
ernment relative to minting money, 
smelting, refining, and rolling of pre- 
cious metals, laboratory operations in 
smelting, and assays in general in the 
same manner as provided in Decree 1466 
of 1942 for the Bogota mint. Expenses 
for this purpose may be drawn from the 
profits of coining and reminting coins 
according to Decree 1466 under the same 
conditions as those provided for the mint 
at Bogota. 


Pledging Certain Revenues 


Political subdivisions which enjoy par- 
ticipation in revenues collected by the 
nation from petroleum fields, salt de- 
posits, gold mines, and so forth, which 
have suffered a reduction because of the 
existing international situation, may 
pledge such participations in agreement 
with the National Government. They 
will thus serve as a specific guaranty for 
loans negotiated for the purpose of com- 
pensating shrinkage of revenues due to 
the causes already mentioned. The pro- 
ceeds of such credit operations must be 
preferentially devoted to public educa- 
tion, the departmental economy, public 
works, and social service. Governors 
and Intendents are authorized to con- 
clude credit operations of this nature 
after approval by their Assemblies. 


Current Fiscal Year 


For the fiscal year January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1943, the National Budget 
of Revenues and Appropriations Law will 
remain in force as originally passed by 
the Colombian Congress for the fiscal 
year 1942 in the form of Law 150 of 
1941. Consequently, as of January 1, 
1943, Decrees 274, 1164, 1180, 1197, and 
1734 of February 3, May 8, 9, and 11, and 
July 17, 1942, respectively, issued by the 
Government under the extraordinary 
powers granted by Law 128 of 1941, were 
repealed. 

Upon issuing the decree of liquidation 
of the new Budget, the Government may 
eliminate such items of the Appropria- 
tions Law as have already fulfilled the 
purpose for which they were voted and 
are no longer necessary for the current 
fiscal year. These amounts will be set 
aside to complete the cost of servicing 
the national public debt in the first place, 
and to supplement the deficiency appro- 
priations of public services and increased 
public works. 

The President of Colombia is author- 
ized up to December 31, 1943, to alter 
existing provisions which establish pub- 
lic expenditures of a permanent charac- 
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Latin American Exchange Raies 








NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1: the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 
1 dollar. 

Annual averagt Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country United quoted Type of exchange - 
1941 1942 pd es Rate Date 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 73 7 3. 73 3.7 3.73 | Mar. 4 
Official B 4. 23 i2 4. 23 Lz 4. 23 Di 
Bid 4. &S 1.94 4.04 Do 
Free market 4.24 4. 23 4. 23 LD 

Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 43. 38 46. 4¢ 16. 46 16. 46 42.42 | Mar.1 
Curb 54. 02 $9. ti 0.00 50. 00 46.00 

Brazil Cruzeiro ? Official 16. 50 16. 50 50 16. 50 16.50 | Feb. 2 
Free market 19. 72 19. 64 41.63 19.¢ 19. 63 Do 
Special free market 20. 68 20 20. 50 20, 50 0), 50 Do 
Curb 20. 30 

Chil Peso Official 19. 37 19. 37 1.37 19. 37 19, 37 Jan. 22 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 25,00 25.00 Do 
Curb market 31.78 31.7 % 79 34.50 Do 
Free : 1.1 1.1 | 10 31.10 Do 
Gold Exchange 31.1 BR T ( 31.10 Do 
Mining dollar 1.3 1.1 1( 0 1.10 Do 
Agricultural dollar 31.1 l 1( 0 10 Do 

Colombia do Controlled 1.7 | ’ 1.7 Mar. ¢ 
Bank of Republic 1. 7¢ rt t Ly 
Stabilization Fund ) Ly 
Curb Mt 7 ay 

Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 85 j t Mar 
Controlled H2 2 2 A. y Lb 

Cuba Peso Free s 1.4 Oo) Mar 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 15. 00 14.39 { 14 i e 

Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2. 04 2, 2.04 2.04 Di 

Mexico Peso Free 4. St 4.85 +. S4 1.8 4.5 D> 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. OO ) 5 5 Mar 

Curb 4 5 0 D 

Paraguay Paper peso Official 0 33.00 Mar. 1 

Peru Sol Free 6. 50 ) f 6.50 Mar 

Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2 2 2 2. D> 

Uruguay Peso Controlled x) ”) 1.9 H , I 

Free 9 31 W ) ”) ’ Do 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled et 5 Do 

Free. 7f { Ly 
End of February iF Cc 2 7 ( RT; ¢ 
2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 1.4 

unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov § July 24-D 

1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros NOTE Spx I 

and centavos to the dollar ind iltur l 

Established Mar. 25 > é Ar 





ter, and to make transfers between dif- 
ferent sections of the Appropriations 
Law in order to avoid unbalancing the 
Budget and to adjust the cost of pub- 
lic services. It is understood, in the 
exercise of this power, that the services 
belonging to the Legislative and Judicial 
Departments will not be affected, nor ap- 
propriations intended for the support of 
establishments of instruction, public 
charity and health, administration of In- 
tendencies and Commissaries, and other 
aids, nor other appropriations for pub- 
lic works not completed in the fiscal year 
1942. Such aids will be paid on a 
monthly basis and will necessarily be in- 
cluded in monthly agreements beginning 
with the month of January. 

In accordance with article 23 of Law 
150 of 1941, items intended for works or 
services of a Department, Intendency, or 
Commissary which have not been com- 
pletely carried out may not be trans- 
ferred to works or services of a different 
budget classification nor be confirmed 
without first being subject to the provi- 
sions of article 9 of Law 150 of 1941. On 
the other hand, articles 6 and 22 of the 
above law are repealed. Law No. 45 of 
taxes and budgetary matters entered 
into effect December 18, 1942. 


Fish for the Rivers of Peru 


(Continued from p. 11) 

the village of Chucuito donating the 
water rights and a private citizen donat- 
ing the necessary land area for buildings. 
Early in 1939 the first shipment of lake- 
trout eggs was dispatched from the 
United States, but lack of proper facilities 
for the care of the eggs, and transporta- 
tion difficulties, made this experiment a 
failure. 


Conditions at Lake 


Brown-trout eggs from the hatchery at 
Lantaro in southern Chile were sent by 
train, then by plane, and again by train 
before they reached Lake Titicaca. This 
shipment was incubated with the best 
results. At the beginning of 1940 brown 
trout were planted in the waters of neigh- 
boring localities, and one shipment was 
sent to Bolivia. In the same year, the 
eggs of lake trout and white fish were 
brought to Peru from the United States, 
under special supervision, and were in- 
cubated successfully. In 1941, the fry ob- 
tained from this shipment were planted 
in selected areas of Lake Titicaca with 
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satisfactory results. Because of the 
natural conditions in the lake, there js 
no conflict between the native fish ang 
the trout and white fish; the former pre. 
fer shallower, warmer waters near the 
shore, while the latter prefer the deeper, 
cooler waters in which there are few fish, 

Of the many different varieties of ng. 
tive fish found in Lake Titicaca, the 
suche and pejerrey, or silversides, are 
best known. Despite the high altitude 
of over 12,000 feet, the lake never freezes, 
though some ice forms at the shore line 
during the winter season. 


Montana Area's Fishes 


Peru’s most extensive and fertile re. 
gion is the montana, the vast tropica] 
forest lowlands of the upper Amazon 
basin and the merging foothills and va]. 
leys of the Eastern Cordillera. 

A giant fish, called the “paiche,” js 
found in the rivers of this region. It 
attains a maximum length of about 12 
feet and a weight of some 300 pounds. 
In Brazil it is known as the “pirarucu” 
and is one of the most important 
Amazonian species. The meat, entirely 
free from small bones and comparatively 
so from all others, is cut in strips and 
preserved by salting and drying in the 
sun, after which the dried strips are 
rolled in bundles and stored in farm- 
house warerooms. Not only can it be 
preserved for an indefinite period, but the 
meat is well suited to preparation in a 
variety of culinary forms. The paiche 
is similar to the codfish in nutritive 
qualities. One authority states that its 
flesh is to the inhabitants of the Amazon 
what beef is to central and southern 
Brazil. 


Varied Developments Today 


Since uncontrolled fishing methods 
have been no exception in the montafia, 
an alarming diminution in the supply of 
the paiche has resulted. In fact, im- 
ports in the dried form from Brazil have 
been made. The Government adopted 
remedial measures by establishing the 
Loreto Fisheries Station in the montafa 
in 1940, providing for the study of meth- 
ods to prevent the extermination of the 
paiche and to replenish the supply of this 
valuable food resource in the waters of 
the area. Location of the station is on 
the Pacaya River, about 336 miles from 
Iquitos. Considered especially suited to 
the development of this food fish are the 
Ucayali, Pastaza, and Putumayo Rivers, 
and equally favorable conditions exist in 
many of the tropical rivers of northeast- 
ern South America. 

The meat of another large fish, the 
“manatee,” or sea-cow, is prepared in the 
same way as that of the paiche; oil is also 
extracted from it. Giant turtles, weigh- 
ing perhaps 70 pounds, are still another 
valuable species—together with turtle 
eggs, and a yellow butter and an oil ob- 
tained from them by a simple native 
process. 

The fisheries service is interested also 
in developing another resource found in 
the rivers of the montaha—a mollusk 
called the “ostion del rio.’ The shells 
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constitute excellent raw material for the 
making of mother-of-pearl buttons, 
novelties, and similar articles. 


The systematic development of inte- 
rior-water fisheries in Peru is undoubt- 
edly an important step in the utilization 
of a natural resource. The continued 
planting of fine fish in the rivers and 
lakes of the sierra should insure an an- 
nual supply in proportions significant to 
the general economy of the region. 


Dietary Significance 


The social importance of a fisheries in- 
dustry for Peruvian inland waters far 
overshadows any potential economic sig- 
nificance. One of the gravest deficien- 
cies in diet among the greater number of 
sierran Indians is a lack of animal pro- 
tein—since meat because of its high 
price and relative scarcity, seldom forms 
a part cf their ordinary, daily food. 
Meat-eating at festivals is customary, but 
cereals and vegetables are the foodstuffs 
of universal consumption. Dr. Emilio 
Romero expresses the relative impor- 
tance in the consumption of various foods 
as follows: meat, 8 percent; cereals, ex- 
clusively, 10 percent; fish and vegetables, 
12 percent; potatoes, 70 percent. Chuno 
(frozen potatoes) is a basic food. 

The increased consumption of fine fish 
will help to overcome the protein defi- 
ciency (in the diet) and will in great 





Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, April 
6, 1943: 


No. 454—Current Export Bulletin No. 88. 


The office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 88 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Amendment of General License GUS. 


Effective April 15, 1943, General License GUS 
will no longer authorize the exportation of 
commodities for use abroad by the United 
States Government or any agency thereof. 
Commodities may be exported, hereafter, un- 
der General License GUS only to a representa- 
tive of the United States Government or to a 
member of the United States military forces 
provided that such commodities are shipped 
in quantities sufficient solely for the personal 
use of the consignee and his immediate 
family. Articles for personal use may include 
household effects. 

Inasmuch as General License GUS is in- 
tended to cover commodities exported only 
for the personal use of representatives and 
military personnel of the United States, re- 
distribution of such commodities to foreign 
consumers is contrary to that intention 

Shipments of commodities that are now 
entitled to the provisions of General License 
GUS, which are on dock, on lighter, laden 
aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to 
a port of exit pursuant to an actual order for 
export prior to the effective date of this 
change may be exported under the previous 
general license provisions. Shipmients mov- 
ing to a vessel subsequent to the effective 
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measure contribute needed vitamins. 
From this point of view the importance 
of the river-fisheries industry is consid- 
erable—even greater than the money 
value of an enlarged potential annual 
catch. 





French Speed “Waste” 
Collections 


The French people are being urged to 
accelerate the collection of waste ma- 
terials as much as possible, because used 
or reprocessed goods will soon be the 
most important source of supply for in- 
dustry. 

Hog bristles were among the waste ma- 
terials the collection of which declined 
in 1942. In the first 3 months, only 21 
tons were gathered as compared with an 
average of 46 tons for a like period in 
the preceding year. 





Uruguay Cuts Electricity Use 


A 20 percent reduction in consumption 
of electric light and power will be put 
into effect in Uruguay, the foreign press 
reports. This is said to be part of the 
national wartime conservation and 
economy program. 


U. S. Export Control and 
Relat ed | Announcements : 


date of change pursuant to ODT permits is- 
sued prior to such date may also be exported 
under the previous General License provision. 


Il. Ship Stores, Supplies, Equipment, and 
Bunker Fuel for Vessels of Chilean Registry. 


Subparagraph d of paragraph 1 under A, 
General Provision, of the subject, “Ship 
Stores, Supplies, Equipment, and Bunker 
Fuel” as it appears on page 124 of Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 11, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “d. Of registry 
of countries* numbered 1 to 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 to 58, 
60 to 67, 71 to 81, or 99, or of the Netherlands, 
Norway, or Poland: Provided, That the desti- 
nation of vessels in this classification shall 
be one of these numbered countries,” 

The effect of this amendment is to add 
Chile to the list of countries entitled to the 
general license provisions for ship stores, 
supplies, etc. as outlined in said paragraph 1. 


III. Distressed Tin Plate. 


In line with the general curtailment in the 
use of tin plate to conserve supplies of tin, 
it is requested that applicants for export 
licenses utilize existing frozen and distressed 
tin plate wherever possible to take care of 
export requirements In those instances 
where applicants are willing to comply with 
this request but cannot locate existing stocks 
of tin plate of the specifications desired, they 
should communicate with the Requisitioning 
Division, Office of Exports, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Room 406, 2501 Que Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for possible assistance. 


* For country numbers, see Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 11. 
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IV. Change in List of Commodities Excepted 
from the General License for Shipments 
Valued at $25 or Less. 


1. Effective April 7, 1943, the commodities 
listed below are added to the exceptions un- 
der “Shipments Valued at $25 or Less,” on 
page 78 of Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 11: 





Commodity Schedule B 


| 

number 
Acetone _. 8316.00. 
Ammonium sulfate | 8505.00. 
Aspirin !_ | $127.92, $135.30. 
Babbitt metal | 6620.00. 
Barbed wire- --- E | 6083.00. 
Bismuth salts and compounds | 8396.30 through 

8396.38. 

Bleaching powder. | 8340.00. 


Calf upper leather _ - 0304.10, 0304.20, 


0305.20, 0305.19 


Casein plastics | §258.01. 
Cellulose acetate plastics ibaa 8265.05, 8265.98. 
Cellulose nitrate plastics | $264.00. 
Citrie acid | $303.07. 


Copper, copper base alloy, manufac- | 6401.00 through 
tures, and copper sulfate.? 6479.98, 8201.00 


Cotton pulp (includes cottonseed hull, | 3006.00. 
shavings pulp, cotton pulpboard, 
and bleached and purified linters). 
Cotton yarn, mercerized 3012.00. 
Cotton yarn, unmercerized 3013.10, 3013.20. 
Cresylic acid ard cresols 8024.09. 
Cryolite, natural and artificial | 5960.10, 5960.15. 
Ferrochrome | 6220.50, 
Ferrotungston | 6220.96. 
Formaldehyde 2 | 8320.01, 8320.03 
| _ 8320.05. 
Graphite, flake content in manufac- | 5480.55. 
tures. | 
Methy! alcohol 8310.00. 


Molybdenum content of ferromolyb- 
denum. 
Nails and bolts (except railroad) 


6220.85. 


6092.00 through 
6099.00. 

6630.00. 

6545.01 through 
6519.98, 8397.61 
through 8397.- 
68. 


Nickel-chrome, electric resistance wire 
Nickel, metal, salts and compounds 


Paris green 

Plain wire. 

Platinum group metals, salts and 
compounds.? 


8205.91, 8397.02. 

6081.00, 6082.00. 

6220.00, 6922.05, 
6922.09, 6929. - 
05, 6929.98, 
8398.70 through 
8398.78. 

9620.00. 

8531.01, 8531.03, 
8531.05. 





Platinum jewelry 
Potash salts 





Potassium chlorate and perchlorate 2 8359.09, 8359.21. 

Resins, other | 8258.98, 8260.98, 
| 8261.98. 

Sisal and henequen cordage | 3419.09. 


Sole leather: Other than backs, bends | 
and sides. 
Tin, metal, salts and compounds ? 


0332.05, 0332.98. 


| 6565.01 through 
6565.98, 8381.- 
01 through 


8381.98. 
Tin plate, circles, strips, cobbles and | 6013.00. 
scroll-sheer butts. 
Tin plate, waste-waste 6014.00. 
Type metal 6670.00. 


6085.00 through 
6091.98. 
4601.00 through 


Wire and manufactures, other 


Wood pulp 


1619.00. 

Wool rags | 3622.00. 

Wool noils and waste | 3626.00. 

Wool tops 3628. 00. 

Wool yarns 3633.00. 

Wool fabries 3642.00, 3642.01, 
3649.00. 


Wool felts 

Wool blankets 

Woven belting for machinery (include 
duck woven 12 in. and narrower). 

Zine, metal (except finished articles), 
salts, and ecompounds.? 


3663.00, 3664.00. 
| 3666.00, 3666.01. 
3140.00. 


| 8398.45 through 
8398.48, 8299.- 
90, 8429.19, 
8411.00, 6570.- 
00, through 
6589.98, 





Includes all forms, conversions, and derivative 
even though not covered by Schedule B number listed 
2 Includes forms previously on list. 


Shipments of the above commodities, which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for ex- 
port prior to the effective date of change may be exported 
under previous general license provisions. Shipments 
moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of 
change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the previous General 
License provision 
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IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 26.—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63 Making Changes in Lists 
I, II and Ill. 


Effective April 2, 1943, the War Pro- 
duction Board has issued an amendment 
of General Imports Order M-63 as 
amended March 5, 1943. The changes 
made by this amendment are in the lists 
of materials subject to the order, pri- 
marily the addition of various new com- 
modities, as follows (Schedule A Com- 
merce Import Class Numbers given in 
parentheses) : 


Added to List I—Peanuts, shelled 
(1367.000), not shelled (1368.000); seal oil 
(0816.000) . 

Added to List II—Copper, brass, and 
bronze manufactures: copper table, house- 
hold, kitchen, and hospital utensils, and hol- 
low or flat ware, n.s. p. f. (6430.090); manu- 
factures of copper, not plated with platinum, 
gold, or silver, n.s. p. f. (6430.100); brass blow 
torches, and incandescent lamps operated by 
compressed air and kerosene or gasoline 
(6458.700); brass table, household, kitchen, 
and hospital utensils, and hollow or flat ware, 
n. s. p. f. (6458.800); manufactures of brass, 
not plated with platinum, gold, or silver, 
n. o. s. (6458.900); manufactures of bronze, 
not plated with platinum, gold, or silver, n. s. 
p. f. (6459.900); finished manufactures of 
copper, brass, or bronze, n. o. s. (N. S. C.); 
jute bags or sacks (3249.000 and 3249.100); 
sisal and henequen unmanufactured (in- 
cludes flume tow and bagasse waste) 
(3401.000) . 

Removed from List II—Sisal and henequet., 
unmanufactured (3401.000). 

Added to List IlI—Buttermilk, dried 
(0041.200); cashmere goat hair, angora rab- 
bit hair, and hair of other like animals n. o.s. 
(3535.500, 3535.600, 3535.700, 3535.800 and 
3535.900); cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and 
cusk, pickled or salted (not in oil, etc., and 
not in airtight containers, weighing, with 
contents, not over 15 lbs. each) (0069.000, 
0069.300 and 0069.900); cream, dried 
(0041.300); milk, skimmed, dried (0041.100); 
milk, whole, dried (0041.000); sardines, in oil 
or in oil and other substances (0063.200 and 
0063.300); tuna fish, in oil or in oil and other 
substances (0065.200) . 

Moved from List III to List I—Mangrove 
bark (2320.180); quebracho wood (2305.000) ; 
tanning extracts, n. s. p. f. (including urun- 
day) (2345.900); wattle bark (2309.000). 

The governing date for all of the newly 
added materials is April 2, 1943. As of that 
date importation of these may be made only 
under written authorization from the War 
Production Board for which application must 
be filed on Form PD~222-C, in duplicate. 
However, shipments of these materials in 
transit to a point within the continental 
United States on the governing date do not 
require authorization. 

The governing date for products previously 
listed as subject to the provisions of General 
Imports Order M-63 but now moved from 
one list to another, continues as listed in 
that order before. 


PRICE CONTROL 


No. 11—Tezt of 2d Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
issued the 2d Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation, effective April 5, 1943, 
together with an explanatory press re- 
lease, as follows: 

Payment of compensation for export func- 
tions performed on Lend-Lease sales and an 
adjustment of export premiums to compen- 
sate for higher expenses are authorized in a 
new revision of the Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. 
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The revision preserves the fundamental 
aspects of the original Maximum Export 
Price Regulation, issued April 25, 1942, and 
of the first revision, issued last July 2 
However, it clarifies some ambiguities which 
have arisen and alters the regulation in a 
number of important respects in which dif- 
ferent treatment has been shown to be de- 
sirable. 

Most far-reaching of these changes relates 
to sales to procurement agencies buying for 
the account of the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. Under an OPA ruling of last 
June 16, such sales hitherto have been 
treated as domestic sales and the seller was 
forbidden to charge more than his domestic 
ceiling price plus the extra packing charges 
permitted by Supplementary Order No. 34 
issued December 21, 1942. These transac- 
tions will now be recognized as export sales. 
OPA explained, and the seller is permitted to 
add to his domestic ceiling the difference be- 
tween the greater cost of foreign installa- 
tion and other services involved in the sale 
to the procurement agency and the cost of 
domestic installation or other services which 
would have been involved in a domestic sale. 
The seller is not, however, entitled to charge 
an export premium, OPA pointed out, nor is 
any provision made for the allowable ex- 
penses which are authorized in the case of 
ordinary export sales with the exception of 
extra export packing costs 

OPA emphasized that payment of such 
extra compensation is permissive and must be 
justified to the satisfaction of the procure- 
ment agency involved. In any given case, 
the amount of the compensation which the 
supplier receives will depend on the terms 
of the contract which he negotiates with the 
procurement agency. 

“Furthermore,” OPA stated, “it is under- 
stood that insofar as the domestic ceiling 
price is adequate to cover cost of extra ex- 
port packing, installation, and other neces- 
sary services, as is true in most cases, no ad- 
ditional compensation will be paid. It is also 
understood that when payment for these 
functions is made by a foreign government 
in its own currency, the payment at home 
will be reduced correspondingly.” 

Another important change is made with 
respect to calculation of allowable premiums 
on ordinary export sales. The exporter now 
is permitted to use as his allowable premium 
125 percent of the average premium which 
was charged in the trade for the perform- 
ance of similar services or functions during 
the lower of the two base periods, July 1 
December 31, 1940, or March 1—April 15, 1942. 
This increase in premiums was decided upon 
as a result of a study of export costs made 
by the Office of Export-Import Price Control, 
it was explained, and is intended to com- 
pensate exporters for the increase in their 
overhead and selling expenses 

Other high lights of the new Export Regu- 
lation include the following: 

1. Sales to procurement agencies of foreign 
governments are classified as ordinary export 
sales 

2. A provision is included to permit the 
person who sells to an exporter to add to his 
domestic ceiling price the actual cost of extra 
export packing and the extra cost of installa- 
tion and servicing abroad. 

3. A change is made in the direct invoicing 
provision to permit an exporter to invoice a 
customer of his foreign buyer at a price 
which does not exceed the export ceiling 
price which he could charge on a direct sale 
to his buyer's customer. 

4. Exporters are permitted to ignore the 
second base period premium in those cases 
where the commodity was governed during 
the period by an individual schedule which 
did not permit the charging of a premium 
on export sales. 

5. An exemption is made in the case of 
commodities which are shipped into the 
United States for transshipment in bond to 
a foreign destination or which are sold while 
stored in a free port. 

6. Sales by foreign agents or subsidiaries of 
exporters are exempted if made in the United 
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Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
or South Africa. 

7. The term “export sale” is defined to in. 
clude any sale to an agent in the Uniteg 
States who discloses that he takes title on 
behalf of a foreign purchaser. The status 
of sales to purchasing agents or branch 
houses of foreign importers or to export com.- 
mission houses which act as agents for such 
importers is thus clarified. Specific note js 
made that where such a buyer reveals to the 
seller that he takes title on behalf of a for. 
eign purchaser and the seller charges a price 
above his domestic ceiling, such disclosure 
must be noted on the seller's invoice 

8. Provisions relating to basic price, premij- 
ums, allowable expenses, drawbacks, and 
subsidiaries have been further clarified, anq 
a number of changes are made in the export 
pricing provisions relating to commodities 
for which no comparable domestic product 
exists. 

9. An exporter who, under instructions 
from his foreign customer, pays a commis- 
sion to the latter’s purchasing agent in the 
United States, is permitted to add such com- 
mission on his invoice, provided it is sep- 
arately stated. 

The new regulation is effective April 5 
1943. 


PART 1375—EXPORT PRICES 
Document No. 13066 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg. | 


Revised Maximum Export Price Regulation 
is amended to read as follows: 

A statement of the considerations involved 
in the issuance of this regulation has been 
issued simultaneously herewith and has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal Reg- 
ister.* 

§ 1375.1 Mazrimum erport prices. Under 
the authority vested in the Price Adminis- 
trator by the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942 as amended, and Executive Order 9250, 
the Second Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation which is annexed hereto and 
made a part hereof, is hereby issued 


AUTHORITY: § 1375.1 issued under Pub. 
Laws 421 and 729, 77th Cong.; E.O. 9250, 7 
F.R. 7871 


SECOND REVISED MAXIMUM EXPORT PRICE 
REGULATION 


CONTENTS 
Sec 
1 Export sales to procurement agencies of 
the United States for the account of the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration. 
Sales to exporters 
Maximum export prices for export sales, 
other than for the account of the Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration 
4 Export premiums and allowable expenses 
on export sales other than for the ac- 
count of the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration 
5 Deductions from maximum export prices 
on export sales Other than for the ac- 
count of the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration 
6 Promulgation of specific maximum ex- 
port premiums for export sales other 
than for the account of the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration 
Specific maximum export premiums for 
export sales other than for the account 
of the Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration 
8 Export prices for iron and steel products 
subject to Revised Price Schedule 6 or 
Revised Price Schedule 49 in the do- 
mestic market 
9 Expenses 
10 Records 
11 Definitions 
12 Adjustments 
13. Enforcement 
14 Existing maximum price schedules, reg- 
ulations or orders 
15 Effective date 
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*Copies may be obtained from the Office 
of Price Administration 
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SecTION 1. Export sales to procurement 

encies of the United States for the account 
of the Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
On a sale to a procurement agency buying for 
the account of the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, established under the terms of 
the Act of March 11, 1941, entitled “An Act 
to Promote the Defense of the United States,” 
the maximum price shall be the seller’s maxi- 
mum domestic price applicable to the trans- 
action plus the following charges if separately 
shown on the seller’s invoice: 

(a) Extra packing costs to be determined 
in accordance with Supplementary Order No. 
34! issued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration; 

(b) The difference between the greater cost 
of installation and other necessary services 
involved in the sale and the cost of installa- 
tion and other necessary services which would 
have been involved in a domestic sale, if such 
installation or services are contracted for by 
an agency of the United States, whether such 
installation or services are performed directly 
by the seller or by his distributor or agent: 


Except that if the applicable domestic price 
reguiation expressly allows and provides for 
any of the expenses on sales for the account 
of the Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 
that provisions of the domestic price regula- 
tion shall govern. 


Sec. 2. Sales to exporters. On a sale toa 
person who buys for his own account a com- 
modity for shipment outside the continental 
United States, the maximum price shall be 
the seller’s maximum domestic price appli- 
cable to the transaction plus the following 
charges if separately shown on the seller’s 
invoice: 

(a) Extra packing expenses as allowed by 
section 4 (b); and 

(b) The difference between the greater 

cost of installation and servicing involved 
in the sale and the cost of installation and 
servicing involved in a comparable domestic 
sale, whether such installation or servicing 
is performed directly or by a distributor or 
agent: 
Except that if the applicable domestic price 
regulation expressly provides for installation 
and servicing on such sales, that provision of 
the domestic price regulation shall govern. 


Sec. 3. Maximum export prices for export 
sales other than to procurement agencies of 
the United States for an account of the Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration. On and after 
April 5, 1943, regardless of the terms of any 
contract of sale or purchase, or of any export 
license thereafter issued by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare or other governmental agency, 
no exporter or other seller in a transaction 
dealt with below shall sell, offer to sell, trans- 
port, ship, or participate in the transporta- 
tion or shipment of, any commodity at a price 
in excess of the following maximum prices: 

(a) In the case of an exporter other than 
the manufacturer or producer of the com- 
modity the maximum export price shall be 
either: 

(1) The price at which the commodity was 
acquired or the maximum domestic price 
which would be applicable to a current sale 
of the commodity to the exporter by the sup- 
plier thereof, plus the additions thereto au- 
thorized by paragraphs (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 4 and less the deductions provided by 
section 5 (a); or 

(2) The maximum domestic price, at the 
point from which the commodity is to be 
shipped for export, which would be applicable 
to a sale of the commodity by the exporter to 
a domestic purchaser similar to the purchaser 
cutside the Continental United States, plus 
the allowable expenses authorized by section 
4 (b), and less the deductions provided by 
section 5 (a). In the event that a maximum 
domestic price for such a sale of the commod- 
ity by the exporter is not determinable, a 
price in line with the maximum undelivered 
price which would be applicable to such a sale 
by the domestic jobber or wholesaler located 
neares: the point from which the commodity 
is to be shipped for export may be substituted 
as the basic price and the addition of allow- 
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able expenses authorized by section 4 (b) and 
the deductions provided by section 5 (a) made 
thereto: Provided, That on an export sale of 
the goods dealt with in section 7, a premium 
not in excess of that specified therein may be 
added. 

(b) In the case of an exporter who is the 
manufacturer or producer of the commodity 
to be exported, the maximum export price 
shall be his maximum domestic price for the 
commodity to a domestic purchaser similar 
to the purchaser outside the continental 
United States or, in case there is no such 
price, shall be his maximum domestic price to 
such a similar purchaser for the most nearly 
similar commodity of equal or lower quality 
or grade plus the additions thereto authorized 
by sections 4 (a) or 7, and 4 (b), and less the 
deductions provided by section 5 (b). 

(c) In the case of an exporter who is the 
manufacturer or producer of a commodity 
which is not sold domestically by any seller 
and for which there is no similar domestic 
product, or which is not sold domestically by 
any manufacturer or producer to the class of 
purchaser to which the exporter sells outside 
the continental United States, the maximum 
export price shall be the highest price charged 
in the export market by the manufacturer or 
producer to the same purchaser or to a simi- 
lar purchaser outside the continental United 
States during the period March 1 to April 15, 
1942, or the price on the last sale of the com- 
modity by the exporter to such a purchaser 
prior to that period. No such price shall be 
charged until after an affidavit has been filed 
with the Office of Export-Import Price Con- 
trol, Office of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. stating either that no similar prod- 
uct sold in the domestic market exists, or 
that no similar product is sold domestically 
by any manufacturer or producer of the prod- 
uct to a purchaser of the same class as the 
purchaser outside the continental United 
States; showing the maximum export price 
proposed to be charged on export sales of the 
commodity, and indicating the transaction 
or transactions in the March 1 to April 15, 
1942 period or prior to that period upon 
which the proposed price is based. The Price 
Administrator may disapprove or adjust the 
prices proposed if in his opinion the require- 
ments of this section are not met, or if in his 
opinion the price is excessive. 

(d) In the case of solid fuels exported to 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the 
Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, the 
maximum export price shall be that estab- 
lished by Maximum Price Regulations Nos. 
120, 121, and 122 to the extent that such reg- 
ulations are applicable. 

In calculating the maximum export price 
on sales of bituminous coal to all other des- 
tinations, the maximum domestic price to 
be used shall be the maximum price for the 
same coal at the port of embarkation, deter- 
mined by the seller under Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 189, unless the sale shall have 
been made on a prepared size basis, in which 
event the maximum domestic price shall be 
determined in accordance with the applicable 
domestic price regulation. 

Sec. 4. Export premiums and allowable ez- 
penses on export sales other than to procure- 
ment agencies of the United States for the 
account of the Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration. (a) An amount (stated either as a 
percentage of the basic price or as a flat 
amount, depending upon the customary prac- 
tise in the trade) not in excess of 125 per cent 
of the average premium charged in the export 
trade during the period July 1 to December 31, 
1940, for the particular services or functions 
performed, or 125% of the average premium 
charged in the export trade during the period 
March 1 to April 15, 1942, for the particular 
services or functions performed, whichever 
figure is the lower, may be added by the ex- 
porter to his maximum domestic price or 
other basic price, as provided in section 3 of 
this regulation. If the commodity being ex- 
ported was, during the period March 1 to 
April 15, 1942, covered by a specific price sched- 
ule or regulation which contained no express 
provision for export sales or which expressly 
prohibited the charging of an export premium, 
the maximum premium shall be 125 per cent 
of the average premium charged during the 
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period July 1 to December 31, 1940. In deter- 
mining the applicable premium, due recogni- 
tion shall be given to differences in the 
amount of the premium charged by different 
types of exporters during the controlling base 
period, and to differences in premiums re- 
sulting from variations in the size or value of 
exports, the terms of credit, the destination 
of the goods, and the functions performed by 
agents or subsidiaries at the destination: 
Provided, That no premium may be included 
in a maximum export price computed under 
section 3 (a) (2) unless otherwise provided 
for therein, or under section 3 (c): Provided 
further, That the applicable average export 
premium shall not be increased by reason of 
the fact that more than one exporter partici- 
pates in the process of exportation. 

(b) An amount may be added by the ex- 
porter to his basic price to compensate for 
expenses, such as freight, marine, and war 
risk insurance, consular fees, freight forward- 
ers’ fees packing costs in excess of those in- 
curred on comestic sales, demurrage charges, 
and other shipping charges, incident to ex- 
porting the commodity and incurred or to be 
incurred by the exporter. When the maxi- 
mum domestic price which is used by the 
exporter as his basic price under sections 3 
(a) (2) or 3 (b) is a delivered price and the 
exporter uses an emergency port of exit, he 
may add to the maximum delivered price at 
the normal port of exit the difference between 
the inland freight actually incurred to the 
emergency port and the freight which would 
have been incurred had a normal port of exit 
been used. When the maximum domestic 
price which is used by the exporter as his basic 
price under sections 3 (a) (2) or 3 (b) is 
established f. o. b. interior shipping point 
with an allowance of all or part of the inland 
freight and the export uses an emergency 
port of exit, he may add to such basic price 
the inland freight actually incurred to the 
emergency port less the amount of freight 
which he would be required to allow on ship- 
ments to the normal port. 

Sec. 5. Deductions from mazimum export 
price on export sales other than to procure- 
ment agencies for the account of the Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration. (a) Where 
an exporter other than the manufacturer or 
producer of the commodity is entitled and 
lays claim to any drawback of import duties 
or excise taxes or export subsidy the amount 
of such drawback or such subsidy, with allow- 
ance for the expenses incurred in obtaining 
such drawback or subsidy, shall be deemed 
an addition to the price charged by the ex- 
porter and may only be retained by him pro- 
vided that it does not increase his premium 
beyond the amount allowed by sections 4 (a) 
or 7 of this regulation. 

(b) Where an exporter who is the manu- 
facturer or producer of the commodity is 
entitled and lays claim to any drawback of 
import duties or excise taxes or export sub- 
sidy the amount of such drawback or subsidy, 
with allowance for the expenses incurred in 
obtaining such drawback or subsidy, shall be 
deemed an addition to the price charged by 
the exporter to the extent to which his cost 
of manufacture of the commodity is reduced 
below the cost of manufacture of the same or 
similar commodity sold domestically. This 
addition may be retained to the extent that 
it does not increase his premium beyond the 
amount allowed by sections 4 (a) or 7 of this 
regulation. 

Sec. 6. Promulgation of specific maximum 
export premium for export sales other than 
to procurement agencies for the account of 
the Office of Lend-Lease Administration. 
The Office of Price Administration may from 
time to time promulgate figures which shall 
reflect the average premium charged in the 
export trade for the particular services or 
functions performed during either the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1940 or March 1 to 
April 15, 1942, whichever average premium 
is lower. 

Moreover, if the periods July 1 to December 
31, 1940 or March 1 to April 15, 1942 are de- 
termined by the Price Administrator to be 
inappropriate base periods, or where the trade 
or industry finds great difficulty in discover- 
ing an appropriate premium in the base 
periods the Office of Price Administration 
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may promulgate a specific export premium 
for the trade or industry. In case of such 
promulgation, and pursuant to and subject 
to the terms of the promulgation, the 
premium therein stated shall become the 
maximum premium to be charged in the 
export trade unless the alternative of the 
average export premium of the trade is specif- 
ically allowed by the Administrator. Such 
promulgation or promulgations shall be in 
the form of amendments to this Maximum 
Export Price Regulation, and shall be in- 
serted as subparagraphs of section 7. 

Sec. 7. Specific maximum export premiums 
for export sales other than to procurement 
agencies for the account of the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration—(a) Tezxtiles. 
The maximum export premium to be charged 
on an export sale of textiles, whether woven, 
twisted, or knitted, containing 75 per cent or 
more by weight of cotton or artificial fiber, 
or a mixture of cotton and artificial fiber. 
including but not limited to finished piece 
goods and grey goods regardless of width, and 
articles which are transformed from piece 
goods into finished articles simply by cut- 
ting and/or hemming and/or overedging 
(but not including wearing apparel), and 
yarn, thread, twine and rope of cotton or 
artificial fiber, shall be either: 

(1) An amount as defined in section 4 (a), 
which may be added to the basic price as 
defined in sections 3 (a) (1) or 3 (b); or 

(2) An amount not in excess of 7 percent 
of the domestic maximum price which is 
applicable to a sale by the exporter to a 
domestic purchaser similar to the purchaser 
located outside the continental United 
States, which may be added to the basic 
price as defined in sections 3 (a) (2) or 3 (b) 

(b) Domestic chrome ores and concen- 
trates. The maximum export premium to be 
charged on an export sale of domestic chrome 
ores and concentrates of 38% to 44% to Cr.O, 
content shall be $6.00 per gross ton of 2240 
pounds. 

(c) Bituminous coal. The maximum ex- 
port premium to be charged on an export 
sale of bituminous coal, except to the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, the Dominion 
of Canada and Newfoundland, shall be 25 
cents per net ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Sec. 8. Export prices for iron and steel 
products subject to Revised Price Schedule 6 
or Revised Price Schedule 49 in the domestic 
market. (a) In the case of an exporter who 
is a producer of iron and steel products as 
defined in Revised Price Schedule No. 6 (Iron 
and Steel Products), the maximum export 
price of such a product sold under a con- 
tract of sale entered into on or after April 2 
1943 shall be either: 

(1) The aggregate of: 

(i) The domestic or export base price of 
the product at the governing or emergency 
basing point, plus applicable domestic and 
export extras, as provided in Revised Price 
Schedule No. 6, and plus inland transporta- 
tion charges (at export rates where appli- 
cable) from such governing or emergency 
basing point (whichever is applicable) to the 
port of exit: Provided, however, That if an 
emergency basing point is used the trans- 
portation charges shall in no case exceed the 
actual transportation charges from the pro- 
ducing mill to the port of exit; and 

(ii) Expenses incident to exportation and 
incurred or to be incurred by the exporter 
such as demurrage, storage, transfer to the 
export carrier, ocean or other export freight, 
marine and war risk insurance, and consular 
fees; or 

(2) The aggregate of: 

(i) The export base price of the product 
quoted by the United States Stee] Export 
Company f. a. s. the port of exit on April 16, 
1941, plus applicable export extras, as pro- 
vided in Revised Price Schedule No. 6 (see 
its appendix D for such export base prices 
for principal ports); and 

(ii) Expenses incident to exportation and 
incurred or to be incurred by the exporter 
for demurrage, storage, and transfer to the 
export carrier, in excess of the amounts of 
such charges which were normally included 
in the price under section 8 (a) (2) (i) 
above; and 

(iii) Other expenses incident to exporta- 
tion and incurred or to be incurred by the 
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exporter such as ocean freight, marine and 
war risk insurance, and consular fees; or 

(3) Where a product has no basing point 
base price, the maximum price established by 
section 8 (a) (2) above, or the aggregate of: 

(i) The export price, including applicable 
extras, which was or would have been charged 
for the product by the producer on April 16, 
1941, plus inland transportation charges (at 
export rates where applicable) from the pro- 
ducing mill to the port of exit (except that 
portion of those charges which was or would 
have been included in such price); and 

(ii) Expenses incident to exportation and 
incurred or to be incurred by the exporter 
in excess of the amounts, if any, of such 
expenses which were normally included in 
the price under section 8 (a) (3) (i) above 


Provided, That on a sale to a procurement 
agency buying for the account of the Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration, the maximum 
price shall be the maximum domestic price 
established by Revised Price Schedule No. 6, 
except that (a) where there are no pub- 
lished or filed domestic extras, export extras 
shall apply; (b) inland transportation 
charges shall be computed at export rates 
where applicable, otherwise at domestic 
rates; and (c) where there is no established 
domestic ceiling price for the product, the 
maximum price shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 8 (a) 
(2) or 8 (a) (3) above 

(b) In the case of an exporter who is not 
a producer but a seller of iron and steel 
products as defined in Revised Price Sched- 
ule No. 49,7 the maximum export price of 
such a product sold under a contract of sale 
entered into on or after April 2, 1943 shall be 
either: 

(1) Where the exporter has put the prod- 
uct being exported through “the operations 
commonly known as the warehousing of 
iron or steel products” as defined in 
§ 1306.157 (s) of Revised Price Schedule No 
49, the aggregate of: 

(i) The maximum price, including appli- 
cable extras, as provided in Revised Price 
Schedule No. 49 which would be applicable to 
a sale of the product by the exporter to a 
domestic purchaser within the exporter’s city 
or free delivery area (which price shall in- 
clude delivery f. o. b. inland carrier within 
such city or free delivery area or if shipment 
is to be made by boat from port located within 
such city or free delivery area, shall include 
delivery f. a. s. vessel) ; 

(ii) Expenses incident to exportation and 
incurred or to be incurred by the exporter 
such as inland transportation charges (at 
export rates where applicable), demurrage 
storage, transfer to the export carrier, ocean 
or other export freight, marine and war risk 
insurance, and consular fees; or 

(2) Where the exporter has not put the 
product being exported through “the opera- 
tions commonly Known as the warehousing 
of iron or steel products” as defined in 
§ 1306.157 (s) of Revised Price Schedule No 
49, the aggregate of 

(i) The maximum price, including appli- 
cable extras, which would be applicable to a 
current sale of the product to the exporter 
by the supplier thereof; and 

(ii) An amount not in excess of 12! 
percent of such maximum price (but which 
need not be less than $20) when the total 
price of the order to the exporter computed 
at such maximum price does not exceed 
$1,000, or 10 percent (but not less than $125) 
when such total price is over $1,000 but does 
not exceed $4,000, or 8 percent (but not less 
than $400) when such total price is over 
$4,000 but does not exceed $10,000, or 6 per- 
cent (but not less than $800) when such 
total price is over $10,000; and 

(iii) An additional amount calculated as a 
percentage of the maximum price under sec- 
tion 8 (b) (2) (i) above, as follows: if the 
terms of payment call for letter of credit pay- 
able against ocean documents, 1'4 percent; 


3893, 4342, 5176, 6893, 6935, 8948, 10844: 8 FR 
319, 1583, 2388 
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or, if the terms call for draft payable abroag 
and no letter of credit is involved, 2 percent 
if such draft is payable at sight plus an 
additional one-half of 1 percent for each 39 
days from sight at which such draft is pay- 
able; or, if the sale is made on open account, 
2 percent if the terms stated are cash on re. 
ceipt of invoice, plus an additional one-half 
of 1 percent for each 30 days of credit exten. 
sion stipulated on the invoice, but in no 
event more than a total of 314 percent; angq 

(iv) Expenses incident to exportation ang 
incurred or to be incurred by the exporter, 
such as inland transportation charges (at 
export rates where applicable), demurrage, 
storage, transfer to the export carrier, ocean 
or other export freight, marine and war risk 
insurance, and consular fees 

(c) Where shipment has actually been 
made to the intended point of exportation 
and war exigencies require the use of an- 
other point of exportation, the maximum 
export prices shall be those established un- 
der sections 8 (a) and 8 (b) above, except 
that such maximum prices may include the 
additional amount actually incurred by the 
exporter to effect delivery at the point of ex. 
portation finally used 

(d) The maximum export prices eSstab- 
lished by sections 8 (a) and 8 (b) above shal] 
include and shall not be increased by reason 
of interest or financing charges connected 
with the transaction or by reason of any 
fees or commissions, including commissions 
paid to intermediaries, whether domestic or 
foreign 

Sec. 9. Exceptions (a) The Provisions of 
this Maximum Export Price Regulation shall 
not be applicable to any export made pur- 
suant to a contract of sale entered into prior 
to April 30, 1942 for which an export license 
is not required or which is made under a 
validly outstanding export license issued by 
the Board of Economic Warfare or the De- 
partment of State prior to April 30, 1942: 
Provided, That the exception here granted 
shall apply to exports for which an export 
license is not required or which are made 
under general or unlimited licenses issued 
by the Board of Economic Warfare only if the 
commodity was actually transported outside 
of the continental United States prior to 
October 1, 1942 

(b) The Administrator, subject to such 
terms and conditions as he shall determine 
to be necessary or desirable, may grant an 
exception to the provisions of this Maximum 
Export Price Regulation in any case in which 
a certificate is received by the Administrator 
from the Board of Economic Warfare certify- 
ing that such exception is necessary for con- 
siderations of political or military necessity 
or because of the requirements of economic 
warfare 

(c) The provisions of this regulation shall 
not be applicable to any export under a con- 
tract of sale entered into prior to April 30, 
1942. the price for which was determined un- 
der the export provisions of a specific price 
schedule or regulation issued by the Office of 
Price Administration prior to April 25, 1942 

(d) The provisions of this regulation shall 
not apply to commodities shipped into the 
continental United States from _ outside 
thereof for transshipment, in bond, to any 
destination outside the continental United 
States 

(e) The provisions of this regulation shall 
not be applicable to goods sold while stored 
in a free port established by the laws of the 
United States 

(f) The provisions of this regulation shall 
not be applicable to the export sale of a com- 
modity which would not be governed by & 
domestic price regulation if sold domesti- 
cally by the exporter to a domestic purchaser 
of the same class as the foreign purchaser. 

(g) The provisions of this regulation shall 
not be applicable to sales or resales by an 
agent of the exporter or a firm owned or con- 
trolled by the exporter when the commodity 
has been sold or invoiced to such agent or 
firm at a price not in excess of the price 
permitted by this regulation, if 

(1) The agent or the owned or controlled 
firm has processed, fabricated or otherwise 
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substantially changed the form of the com- 
modity exporter; or 

(2) The sale by the agent or the owned or 
controlled firm is through a regularly estab- 
lished retail outlet owned or operated by the 
agent or subsidiary; or 

(3) The sale is made by an agent of a 
manufacturer or producer of the commodity, 
or by a firm controlled by the manufacturer 
or producer and is made in the United King- 
dom, the Dominions of Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa and Canada. 

(h) The provisions of this regulation shall 
not be applicable to export sales by the 
United States Commercial Company made 
under a directive of the Board of Economic 
Warfare in connection with its preclusive 
puying program. 

Sec. 10. Records. (a) Each exporter, in 
connection with any export for which a spe- 
cific export license is required either in the 
space provided under question 17 of the 
duplicate and triplicate copies of the export 
license application to be filed with the Office 
of Export Control, Board of Economic War- 
fare, or in the space provided in any form 
of export license application hereafter pro- 
mulgated, or in any other manner which the 
Office of Price Administration or the Board 
of Economic Warfare shall prescribe, shall 
state the following information: 

(1) In the case of an exporter other than 
the manufacturer, the price at which the 
commodity was acquired or other basic price 
(exclusive of any expenses incident to ex- 
port), or in the case of the manufacturer, the 
maximum domestic price or other basic price 
to which the additions authorized by para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of sections 4 or 7 are to 
be made, and 

(2) The amount of the premium to be 
added pursuant to sections 4 (a) or 7 

(b) In addition, each exporter shall, for a 
period of not less than two years from the 
date of export, retain a record of each ex- 
port transaction which shall contain all the 
facts pertinent thereto, including: 

(1) (i) In the case of an export by a per- 
son other than the manufacturer, the price 
at which the commodity was acquired and 
name and address of the person from whom 
the commodity was acquired, or other basic 
price authorized by section 3 (a). 

(ii) In the case of an export by a manu- 
facturer or producer the maximum domestic 
price or other basic price authorized by 
paragraphs (b) and (c) of section 3 

(2) The name and address of the importer 
to whom the export sale was made, and 

(3) The aggregate price charged, the 
amount of the premium added pursuant to 
section 4 (a) or 7 and the amount of each 
additional item of expense added pursuant 
to section 4 (b) together with a copy of the 
invoice, bill of lading or other statement 
rendered to the importer in connection with 
the export sale 

(c) Such records shall be available for in- 
spection by duly authorized representatives 
of the Office of Price Administration and the 
Administrator may require their submission 
for periodical inspection if he deems such 
inspection necessary or desirable. 

Sec. 11. Definitions. (a) When used in 
this maximum export price regulation the 
term : 

(1) “Export” or “export sale" means: 

(i) Any sale of a commcedity by a seller 
or his agent in the continental United States 
to a purchaser outside thereof in which the 
selling or invoicing is done in the conti- 
nental United States, or is done outside the 
continental United States on behalf of a prin- 
cipal or parent firm in the continental 
United States, and the commodity sold is or 
has been transported from the continental 
United States to a point outside thereof; 

(ii) Any sale to a procurement agency of 
the United States for the account of the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration; 

(iii) Any sale to an agency of a foreign 
government; 

(iv) Any sale to an agent in the United 
States who discloses that he takes title on 
behalf of a principal outside the continental 
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United States, provided such disclosure is 
noted by the seller on his invoice; and 

(v) Any sale of the exported commodity 
by an agent abroad of the exporter for the 
exporter’s account, or by a firm owned or con- 
trolled by the exporter, within a period of two 
years after the date of shipment of the com- 
modity from the continental United States 
except as provided in section 9 (g). 

(2) “Exporter” means any individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation, in- 
cluding a manufacturer, export agent, export 
merchant, or commission merchant, engag- 
ing or participating, as the seller or his agent 
in any selling or invoicing in connection with 
an export sale. 

(3) “Continental United States’ means 
only the forty-eight States and the District 
of Columbia. 

(4) “Maximum domestic price” means the 
highest price at which the seller may, under 
any applicable price schedule, regulation or 
order issued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, sell, offer to sell, deliver or transfer 
a particular commodity to a given class of 
purchaser within the continental United 
States. 

(5) “Exporter who is the manufacturer or 
producer” shall include wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, related companies all of whose stock 
is owned by a common parent, and persons 
to whose specifications and under whose su- 
pervision products are manufactured by an- 
other, as well as the actual manufacturer or 
producer. 

(6) The term “domestic purchaser similar 
to the purchaser outside the continental 
United States’ means a domestic purchaser 
of the same general class as the purchaser 
outside the continental United States, e. g., 
manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber, exclusive 
distributor, retailer, government agency, pub- 
lic institution, individual consumer, or other 
class of purchaser for which the seller has an 
established price. 

(7) “Basic price’’ shall mean the cost of 
acquisition or other domestic price referred 
to in section 3 of this regulation. 

(8) “Similar commodities” shall have the 
meaning given it in § 1499.2 of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

(9) “Normal port of exit’’ means the port 
of exit in the continental United States from 
which the commodity being exported would 
have customarily been shipped in export to 
a particular destination during the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1941. 

(10) “Emergency port’? means the port 
from which the commodity being exported is 
actually shipped in export, when the “normal 
port of exit’ is not available. 

(b) Unless the context otherwise requires, 
the definitions set forth in section 302 of 
the Emergency Frice Control Act of 1942 
shall apply to other terms used herein. 

Sec. 12. Petitions for adjustment. Any 
person seeking an adjustment of any pro- 
vision of this Second Revised Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation may file a petition for 
adjustment in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Revised Procedural Regulation No. 1. 

Sec. 13. Enforcement. (a) Any person vio- 
lating either directly or indirectly the pro- 
visions of this maximum export price regula- 
tion shall be subject to the civil and criminal 
penalties, civil enforcement actions, suits 
for treble damages or other enforcement pro- 
cedures authorized by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942. 

(b) Any person having evidence of any 
viclation of this regulation or any maximum 
price schedule, regulation or order issued by 
the Office of Price Administration is urged to 
communicate with the nearest regional or 
field office of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion or its principal office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(c) No exporter shall invoice goods, 
whether to his buyer or any other person at 
a price in excess of the maximum export 
price which he may charge that person under 
the terms of this regulation: Provided, That 
an exporter may include in his invoice to a 
purchaser outside the continental United 
States any purchasing commission which he 
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paid to his buyer’s purchasing agent in the 
continental United States under specific in- 
structions of the buyer: Provided, That such 
commission is separately stated on the in- 
voice rendered to the buyer. 

Sec. 14. Existing maximum price schedules, 
regulations or orders. No provision of any 
maximum price schedule, regulation or order 
heretofore promulgated by the Office of Price 
Administration shall be deemed to authorize 
any action inconsistent with the provisions 
of this regulation and, to the extent that 
the provisions of any existing schedule, regu- 
lation or order are inconsistent or in con- 
flict with the provisions of the Maximum 
Export Price Regulation, such provisions are 
hereby revoked and superseded. 

Nothing in this regulation shall be con- 
strued as superseding any provision in any 
schedule, regulation, or order issued by the 
Office of Price Administration which requires 
the filing or reporting of the prices charged 
on sales to procurement agencies buying for 
the account of the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec. 15. Effective date. This revised regu- 
lation shall become effective April 5, 1942. 


Issued this 30th day of March, 1943. 


PRENTISS M. BROWN, 
Administrator. 





Shipment of Equipment to For- 
eign Mines Affected by New 
WPB Ruling 


A simplified procedure governing pur- 
chases and deliveries of mining ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies for ac- 
count of producers in all branches of 
the mining industry was announced re- 
cently by the War Production Board 
with the issuance of an amended ver- 
sion of Preference Rationing Order P—56. 

The purpose of the amended regula- 
tion is to dovetail the over-all equip- 
ment-and-materials requirements of the 
mining industry with the master pattern 
of industry operations under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. Allocations of 
materials and equipment will be author- 
ized from time to time for the mining 
industry as a whole in the light of mine- 
operating schedules and total time pro- 
duction goals. 


The new procedure is calculated to 
permit the orderly scheduling by manu- 
facturers of any new equipment, repair 
parts, machinery, and other materials 
allotted to the mining industry. 


The War Production Board will as- 
sign a serial number to each mine that 
is entitled to receive priority assistance 
under the terms of the amended order. 
Serial numbers will be assigned only to 
those mines that are engaged in essen- 
tial war production. However, the Min- 
ing Equipment Division, which will ad- 
minister the order, announced that all 
mine serial numbers now outstanding 
will remain in effect until further notice. 

Producers holding serial numbers 
must regularly submit their require- 
ments for maintenance materials, oper- 
ating supplies, and repair parts on the 
appropriate forms of the New PD—400 
series. To obtain new mining machin- 
ery and other capital equipment, pro- 
ducers will be required to submit written 
applications describing the equipment 
and stating the reasons why it is essen- 
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tial for proper operation of the mine or 
plant. 

The amended order provides a means 
of granting speedy preference rating 
assistance to mines in Central and South 
America through the agency of Mine 
Supply Control Districts that have been 
established in several Latin American 
countries by the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Foreign mines entitled to the pref- 
erence rating assistance provided under 
P-56, as amended, are those which are 
engaged in war production under agree- 
ments sanctioned by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

To the extent that foreign mines are 
authorized to obtain supplies and equip- 
ment under the terms of the order, their 
requirements will be included as part of 
the program of materials allocations. 

Receipts and inventories of producers 
must be restricted to an amount not 
greater than the minimum necessary to 
sustain the current level of operations. 

The ratio of inventory to volume of 
current production must not exceed the 
ratio of average inventory to average 
production for the years 1938, 1939, and 
1940. 

Unlike factory industries and manu- 
facturing plants that process or con- 
sume mine products in the form of raw 
semifabricated materials, domestic mines 
and ore mills will not be permitted to 
obtain maintenance, repair, and operat- 
ing supplies or other materials under 
the provisions of GMP Regulation No. 5. 
They may obtain their requirements only 
through allocations directly extended to 
the industry in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in P-56, or under the 
provisions of preference rating orders in 
the P-19 series. 

Material or equipment obtained by a 
domestic producer under the provisions 
of P-56 as amended may not be disposed 
of by resale except (1) to another pro- 
ducer holding a serial number or (2) 
with the approval of the Mining Equip- 
ment Division. Disposal of such mate- 
rial or equipment by a foreign producer 
who is entitled to the benefits of the or- 
der may likewise be made on the written 
approval of the Mine Supply Control 
District of BEW in the area where the 
producer’s mines or plants are located. 

A blanket preference rating of A-2 is 
assigned to deliveries of maintenance 
repair, and operating supplies for the 
account of producers or mines not hold- 
ing serial numbers or those who for any 
reason are not specifically provided for 
in the order. 

Applications of domestic producers for 
assignment of serial numbers should be 
addressed to the War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C.; or they may be filed 
with the appropriate State Coordinator 
of Mines, or with the Regional Technical 
Adviser of the Mining Equipment Divi- 
sion, at any Regional Office of the War 
Production Board. 





At a sale of furred skins held in Syd- 
ney, Australia, on December 18, the 30,- 
787 pounds of rabbitskins which were 
available were in fair demand. Only 843 
foxskins were offered, but the market 
was weak. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





date o 
Class number and Date of 





rrade-mark product — 
0 
95 
Greencote No. 7—Carved stones, Mar. 15 
cement, etc 
Kodak No 21—Soap ~ and Do 
preparations for 
washing and clean 
Silver Fox Collar | No.48—Lacework, Do 
Stay, P. M buttons, brooche 
e 
Kodak ) Do 
Parker P pa Do 
for 
smo ing 
Simms, Kodak No. 6—Toilet articles Do 
Cantona, Floraxil, | No 57— Perfumed D 
Ana-Bal, Miss products and toilet 


Mary Grace, Blue ries 
Bird, Marloa, 
M yrta, Pelormina, 
Vit apelin i, Kodak, 
Diplomaticao, Val 


lauris, Val Fleur 
Mariposa No. 59—Edible fat Do 
Pinoechio No. 6 Biscuits, pas Do 
ry, candy, ete. | 
Maryland Cabinets No. 71—Cigars, ciga D 
rettes, and tobaccos 
Floraxil, Neo-Metal No. 75—Chemical and D 
63, Tonobiol, Tono-| pharmaceutical 
gral, Querubin, In- products 
fant, Vibutero, : . 
Licor Vimatriz, 
Mely, 1 estiper Ss 
Testibucal, Pelor 
mina, Vitapelina, 
Penicilina, Wintro 
cilina, Paraticida- 
Kacha, Ormiguil 
Miga, No Mas To 
Klim, Cal-C-Tose 
Antisacer, Neo 
mensyl,  Pallicid 
Palumicol, Synt 
cTina, Syntolina 
Crinosintina, Crir 
osintal, Wanderfol, 
Grafolina, Oronal 
Oronol, Desmaral 
Marenon, Hexam- 
inal, Aldefor, San 
acel, Vantyl, Ty- 
venol, Tievinal, Tr 
minal, Tienon, 
Hembral, Febrina, 
Desenfriol, Sopri- 
nal, Sombrinal 
Apinal, Labora- 
torio Defort 
Gibraltar, Universal N 79—Motion pic- 1 
Pictures ture articles and ip 
paratus, also photog 
raphy, sensitized 
papers 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 

Publication 


Commodity date 
Whisky_.~ March 13, 1943 


Trade-mark 
Old Grand Pal 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video on the dates noted. Opposition 
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must be filed within 30 days from the 
ate of publication. 





————— 


ca Date of 
l'rade-mark Product publica. 
tion 


se 1943 
romba Beverages Mar, 15 
to 20 
Oli-Rie Hardware and bazaar, Do. 
drug store and chemi- 
cal products 
In Hoe Signo Vinces Hardware and bazaar Do. 
West Point Tobacco, cigars, ciga Do, 
rettes, etc. 


Am basador Groceries, foodstuffs, et« Do. 





Steel Survey in British 
Oversea Regions 


A survey of the steel situation in cer- 
tain of the British Dominions will be 
made jointly by representatives of the 
British Iron and Steel Control and the 
United States War Production Board, 
Steel Division Director H. G. Batcheller 
announced recently. 

Mr. Batcheller, who was requested by 
British authorities to nominate an Amer- 
ican to accompany Sir John Duncanson, 
Controller of the Iron and Steel Control, 
named Earl A. Emerson, president of the 
Armco International Corporation, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, to represent WPB. 

For the purpose of making the survey, 
which will require visits to India, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and South Africa, Mr. 
Emerson has accepted a temporary ap- 
pointment to the War Production Board 
staff. 

The survey is intended to make avail- 
able to the British Iron and Steel Con- 
trol and to WPB a study of the steel 
production, steel consumption, and the 
deficit requirements of each of the Do- 
minions. Arrangements have been 
made for Sir John and Mr. Emerson to 
consult with Lend-Lease, BEW, and 
State Department representatives in the 
various Dominions to be visited. 

Sir John, one of the best-known figures 
in the British steel industry, recently 
arrived in this country. The trip to the 
Dominions is scheduled to begin some 
time in April, and will probably last for 
3 or 4 months. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
March 27, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The March 27 issue 
contains these articles: 


THE POSITION OF JEWS IN NORTH AFRICA. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION OPERATIONS: 
Scope of Work. 
Appointment of Chief Medical Officer. 


THE REFUGE PROBLEM. 


ANNIVERSARY OF CONSTITUTION OF NEW 
GOVERNMENT IN YUGOSLAVIA. 


Horace G. WHITE, JR., REPORTED MISSING 
AT SEA. 


INTER-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


EMBASSY RANK FOR REPRESENTATION BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SEVEN 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


UNITED STATES MISSION OF LABOR EXPERTS 
To BOLIVIA. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH MEXICo. 
RESIGNATION OF PATRICK J. HURLEY. 
DIPLOMATIC CONFIRMATIONS. 

Other Publications 


BATTLE STATIONS FOR ALL. Offfice of 
War Information. 1943. 128 pp. Re- 
port on the facts about the fight to con- 
trol living costs and prevent inflation, 
and on policies of the various depart- 
ments and agencies administering the 
program. 


Available gratis from: Division of Pub- 
lic Inquiries, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHANGES IN ImporRT DuTIES SINCE 1930. 
U. S. Tariff Commission. 1943. 210 pp. 
Misc. Series. Rev. ed. Price, 25 cents. 
Contains suggestions for ascertaining 
the present tariff status of imported ma- 
terials. In addition to general com- 
ments on the information supplied, there 
are explanations with respect to the spe- 
cial provisions for products imported 
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from Cuba and from the Philippine Is- 
lands. Reference is also made to spe- 
cial emergency duty exemptions. 
Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


POISONOUS REPTILES OF THE WORLD. A 
wartime handbook. Doris M. Cochran. 
1943. 37 pp. Illus. War Background 
Studies No. 10. 


Available gratis from: The Smithso- 
nian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Pan AMERICAN DAY—ITS ORIGIN AND 
SIGNIFICANCE AND SUGGESTIONS FOR ITs Os- 
SERVANCE. Pan American Union. (1943. 
16 pp.) 


Available from: Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES SERVICE SYMBOLS. 
Cleveland H. Smith and Gertrude R. 
Taylor. 1942. 128 pp. Illus. Price, 


$1.50. Has insignia of rank, qualifica- 
tion, and uniforms of U. S. Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
WAAC’S, and WAVES, Civilian Defense, 
A. W. V. S., USO, and so on. Gives 
short histories of different armed forces 
and stories behind the origin of various 
insignia. Includes full history of deco- 
rations and medals, how to address men 
in the service, and so on. 


Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
M:. 


THE MARITIME INDUSTRY—F EDERAL REG- 
ULATION IN ESTABLISHING LABOR AND SAFETY 
STANDARDS. Rudolf Walter Wissman. 
1942. 386 pp. $5. Covers the entire 
period from the establishment of the 
Federal Government to the spring of 
1942. Divided into 10 sections, each deals 
with a separate phase of the problem. 
It covers seamen’s need for protection; 
recruitment and training of personnel; 
collective bargaining and seamen’s 
unions; the right to strike and settling 
labor disputes; regulation of working and 
living conditions at sea and in port; 
safety of life and property at sea; in- 
spection; law enforcement; achieve- 
ments, and future problems of maritime 
legislation. 

Available from: Cornell Maritime 
Press, 350 W. 23d Street, New York, N. Y. 


SUEZ TO SINGAPORE. Cecil Brown. 1942. 
545 pp. Price, $3.50. Gives an account 
of the conflict as the author personally 
witnessed it in the Egyptian Desert, 
Syria, Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, 
and Australia, from the “scorched 
earth” of bombed-out villages and cities, 
from the cockpits of bombers soaring 
over enemy territory, and from advance 
positions deep in the jungle. Tells the 
story of the last voyage of the Repulse 
and the Prince of Wales in the South 
China Sea. The author was aboard the 
Repulse when it went down. Describes 
his experiences and recounts his broad- 
casts from Singapore and later from 
Australia. 


Available from: Random House, Inc., 
20 E. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE BEAR THAT WALKS LIKE A MAN. 
Stanley Marks. 1943. 340 pp. Price, 
$3. A diplomatic and military analysis 
of Soviet Russia. Discusses the results 
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of isolating Russia from normal inter- 
course with the rest of the world. Shows 
why the Nazis have not been able to con- 
quer the Soviet Union, and presents a 
searching analysis of the various 
branches of the Soviet military machine: 
the Red Army, Navy, Air Force, Tank 
Corps, Cavalry, and guerrilla fighters. 
Tells about the art of war in simple 
language, and explains the foreign pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union throughout its 
25 years of development. Discusses 
such questions as: Can the United Na- 
tions win this war by air power alone? 
Will the United States defeat Japan 
without the assistance of the Soviet 
Union? Has the airplane displaced 
land and sea power? Is India a prob- 
lem for all the United Nations or does 
it concern Great Britain alone? 


Available from: Dorrance and Co., 364 
Drexel Building, Fifth & Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERMANENT WORLD PEACE. Jeremiah 
S. Alguy. 1943. 304 pp. Price, $3. 
Discusses the question of international 
interdependence and the shortcomings 
of the League of Nations. Presents pro- 
posals for a world peace plan based on 
a new democratic Peace Union, a new 
Peace Tribunal (with a General Sanc- 
tions Office and a Blockade Fund), and 
a new universal Community of Sanc- 
tions. Describes preparations of a new 
peace: for military occupation and re- 
lief work, for reparations and direct 
indemnifications, the reform of the pro- 
tection of minorities, the complete 
disarmament of nondemocratic states. 
Asks for just punishment of war crimi- 
nals by Military Tribunals, of other 
crimes by International Criminal and 
Deportation Courts, and for a psycho- 
logical disarmament of all peoples the 
world over by eliminating the superior- 
ity complex which produces fascism and 
racism. 


Available from: Standard Publishing 
Co., Inc., 112 W. 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


CHILE. Erna Fergusson. 1943. 347 
pp. lus. Price, $3.50. Describes Chile 
as one of the oldest, most picturesque 
countries in South America and one of 
the most important Western Hemisphere 
nations to us now. Discusses its con- 
quest and settlement by the Spaniards, 
its landscape, culture, and position on 
the continent. Shows why Chile is what 
it is, why our relations with that country 
are crucial, and what we can do to 
strengthen our ties with Chile. 


Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE TRAGEDY OF EUROPEAN LABOR 1918— 
1939. Adolf Sturmthal. 1943. 389 pp. 
Price, $3.50. Tells the history of Eurv- 
pean labor between the two world wars. 
Explains the reasons for labor’s failure 
to stem the rising tide of fascism and 
war by acting merely as political pressure 
groups, lobbying for the narrow eco- 
nomic interests of their members, instead 
of attempting constructive action to end 
the depression, reform the economic sys- 
tem, and prevent World War II. 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Jean L. Bennett (“Fish for the Rivers 
of Peru”’).—Born in Louisville, Ky. At- 
tended public schools and also private 
and public schools for teachers in that 
city. Special work at the George Wash- 
ington University and at the Berlitz 
School of Foreign Languages, 1941 and 
1942. Entered Government service April 
1918. Assignments include translation 
of foreign-trade statistical information 
published in Foreign Commerce Year- 
book and the preparation of statistical] 
information for the National Income 
Study. For the past year Junior Eco- 
nomic Analyst in the American Repub- 
lics Section, International Economics 
and Statistics Unit. 


Henry P. Crawford (“Colombian Tax 
and Fiscal Legislation for 1943’’).—Born 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., June 30, 1896. 
Educated at Mount Vernon High School, 
Waterman Preparatory School, studied 
law at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Admitted to California bar, 
1917; Georgia bar, 1933; District of Co- 
lumbia bar, 1935; bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 1936. Prac- 
ticed in Los Angeles, Atlanta, and Wash- 
ington. Enlisted as volunteer, 1917, 
First California Field Artillery, National 
Guard, later commissioned second lieu- 
tenant, One Hundred Forty-Third Field 
Artillery, served in France with Fortieth 
Division, 1918, returned from France as 
a casual, December 1918, honorably dis- 
charged, Camp Meade, Md., January 8, 
1919. Assistant manager and manager, 
Remington Typewriter Co., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 1919-20. Home office, Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 1929- 
30. Manager, L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., Jacksonville and At- 
lanta, 1931-33. Returned to private 
practice and maintained own law offices, 
Atlanta, 1933-44. November 11, 1924, to 
April 4, 1941, Chief, Latin-American 
Legal Section, Division of Commercial 
Laws. April 4, 1941, to date, Specialist 
in Latin-American Law, American Re- 
publics Unit. Author of “The New Law 
of Bankruptcy of the Argentine Repub- 
lic” (1934), also of numerous articles 
on Latin-American law in law reviews of 
the Tulane University, University of 
Cincinnati, Boston University, Ohio 
State University, the George Washington 
University, Duke University. 

Charles K. Moser (“Free China Takes 
Stock of Its Potentialities”):.—Born Au- 
gust 27, 1877, Marion, Va. He was edu- 
cated in the private and public schools 
of Virginia and California, and was 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1900, majoring in economics 
and history. After engaging in news- 
paper work and practicing law in San 
Francisco, Mr. Moser entered the For- 
eign Service of the Department of State 
During the period 1909-23. he served as 
Consul at Aden, Colombo, Harbin (Man- 
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churia), Tiflis, and Constantinople. 
Throughout the World War Mr. Moser 
was stationed in Ceylon, Manchuria, and 
Mongolia; he represented German and 
Austrian interests there during the pe- 
riod of United States neutrality, and 
was chairman of American Red Cross 
activities in those areas during that pe- 
riod. Mr. Moser entered the service of 
the Department of Commerce in 1924, 
and has since been actively connected 
with the Far Eastern work of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. For 
many years he served as Chief of the Far 
Eastern Section, Division of Regional 
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Information, before assuming his pres. 
ent position as Chief of the Far Eastern 
Unit, Division of International Economy 
on April 1, 1941. ; 

Since 1925 Mr. Moser has been a lec. 
turer on Far Eastern Economics at 
American University, at Georgetown 
University, and at the Campbell Turner 
Diplomatic School, all of Washington, 
D.C. In addition to governmental pub- 
lications, Mr. Moser has contributed ar- 
ticles and short stories to a number of 
magazines, and speaks frequently before 
public gatherings on matters relating to 
the Far East. 
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